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Some Functions of the Soliloquy in 
Representative Elizabethan Plays 


HEWITT B. VINNEDGE, 
HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY, 
HASTINGS COLLEGE, HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 


SOLILOQUY, in the proper sense of the word, 
is that speech of a dramatic character which 
is given when he is alone upon the stage. The 
reason for its existence, it seems to me, is not 
hard to find. It is but natural that the thoughts 
of important personages perform a decidedly 
essential function in the development of the 
action, and in some cases it is almost necessary 
that the reader or the spectator be acquainted with these 
thoughts. And so the author resorts to the device of the 
soliloquy, which is little more than a sort of musing on the 
part of the character, a thinking out loud, so to speak. 

One may look almost in vain for soliloquy in medizval 
drama. In the miracle plays perhaps the only speeches that 
might be so classified are the prayers, particularly (in the 
French miracles) the prayers to the Virgin. Here the char- 
acter reveals the exact condition of affairs, without any dis- 
sembling, and a certain amount of exposition is thus con- 
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veyed to the audience. In the mysteries the prayer partakes ! th 
even less of the nature of soliloquy and is far more inherent sk 
in the action. When one comes to Elizabethan drama, how- 

ever, one finds the soliloquy in well-developed condition, per- 

forming an important function in many plays. I think this | 

may be accounted for in large measure by the influence of 


classic literature upon all the writers of the Renaissance, | if 
For it will be remembered that in Roman comedy soliloquies d 
are quite frequent, inasmuch as they had to do all the work : al 
that had been taken care of by the chorus in Greek comedy.! d 

It would be impossible in a paper of the scope of the present of 
one to consider all the dramatists of the Elizabethan period; : fr 
therefore I shall treat the subject using material gathered M 
from representative plays by a group of picked authors. of 
Because he represents the culmination of skillful achieve- 


ment in the employment of the device, I shall first consider | 
Shakespeare. 
It would be rather too much of a strain upon the imagina- 
tion to consider how Shakespeare’s dramas could get along 
without their admirable soliloquies. Especially, I believe, is 
this true of the three plays which I have chosen for con- | H 
sideration: Hamlet, King Lear, and Richard III. As the fa 
plays are constructed, there are many essential points that 


e) 
are got across solely by this means. Characterization thus la 
is developed principally through the soliloquies. This is true 
of Hamlet, perhaps, more than of any other character. Were : in 

' 
it not for a careful study of his soliloquies, one might almost of 
believe that he is the noble, courageous prince that he seems ac 
upon a superficial reading of the play. But turn to what ec 
Hamlet says when there is no one by to encourage him, and ar 
1 It was in Roman comedy that the soliloquy began really to take on dra- to 
matic significance and to have an active share in the work of keeping the 
play going. It performs in the works of Terence a definite expository function, 
in that it acquaints the audience with what is occurring off stage. It has 
frequently a very high comic value, for many soliloquies are spoken when there 
are other persons present on the stage, not seen by the speaker; many ludi- 


crous situations are thus created. Plautus uses it for the same purpose. He 
is more dexterous than Terence in employing it for characterization, and less 
so when he uses it for exposition. 
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there is revealed the vascillating coward, or the deliberate 
shirker of responsibility: 

“QO, that this too solid flesh would melt, 

Thaw, and resolve itself into dew! 

Or that the Everlasting had not fixed 

His canon ’gainst self-slaughter.”? 
If Hamlet’s woe is so keen that he longs to kill himself, why 
does he not do it? Or why does he not admit that he is 
afraid to do so, instead of blaming “the Everlasting?” He 
does not want to kill himself; he has an exaggerated sense 
of self-pity and is capable of working himself up to a high 
frenzy of fancied purpose, but it is not genuine resolution. 
Moreover the soliloquies show that he has no real intention 
of killing the king. This may be clearly seen in the long 
soliloquy that occurs immediately after the player has 
recited the poem concerning the fall of Troy. Consider these 
lines : 

“Why, what an ass I am! Sure, this is most brave, 

That I, the son of a dear father murdered, 

Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell, 

Must, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 

And fall a-cursing.”8 
Hamlet here shows that he realizes his own weakness, the 


fatal weakness which later caused him to soliloquize a long 
excuse for failing to kill the king when he came upon the 
latter in prayer.‘ 

In Richard III, too, the character of the king is set forth 
in soliloquy. The opening speech of the play is a soliloquy 
of Richard in the course of which he briefly depicts his char- 
acteristics, both physical and mental. He discusses his hid- 
eous and designing cruelty in the most casual manner here, 
and in a later speech just before he dispatches the murderers 
to kill his brother, the Duke of Clarence; thus: 


“T do the wrong, and first begin to brawl. 
The secret mischiefs that I set abroach 
I lay unto the grievous charge of others.”5 


2 Hamlet, I, ii, 129-132. 

3 Ibid., Il, ii, 632-636. 

4 Ibid., Ill, iii, 73-96. 

5 Richard III, I, iii, 324-326. 
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Again, in King Lear, the consummate villany of Edmund 
is clearly set forth in his soliloquies. Here one finds, too, 
an expression of his delicate sensibilities touching any injury 
to himself, of his masterly skill in duping his victims, and 
of his far-reaching keenness of intellect.® 

Not only the character of the villain but also the definite 
plan which he is going to follow for the accomplishment 
of his ends are often given to the reader in soliloquy; thus: 
zs . if this letter speed. 

And my invention thrive, Edmund the base 

Shall top the legitimate.”? 

Here we are told quite definitely that it is through a forged 
letter that Edmund intends to deceive his father and have 
his brother disinherited. 

Precisely the same device is employed in Richard III. In 
the opening speech Richard tells of the pseudo-prophecy 
which he has had spread abroad to the effect that one G 
shall be the murderer of King Edward’s heirs. Thereby he 
intends that the king shall have his brother, George, Duke 
of Clarence, executed, whereas he himself, the Duke of 
Gloucester, purposes to make the prophecy come true. 


Not only is soliloquy thus used for characterization; it is 
also frequently employed for exposition. This one finds to 
a marked degree in Richard II], both in the opening speech, 
to which I have had occasion to refer before, and in Richard’s 
long soliloquy in Act I, Scene ii. In the former, the reader 
is informed of the final victory of the house of York over 
that of Lancaster: 

“Now is the winter of our discontent 

Made glorious summer by this sun of York.’’8 
And again, in the latter, the present condition of affairs in 
England is described, and circumstances are related which 
must be known in order that the plot may be understood. 

6 King Lear, ii, 1-22, 128-149, 195-200 
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In King Lear, also this function is to be noted. There come 
to my mind particularly the speeches of Edmund in Act I, 
Scene ii, in which we are acquainted with the constitution 
of the Earl of Gloucester’s household: the legitimacy of the 
elder brother, Edgar, and the illegitimacy of Edmund. Ex- 
pository in its nature, too, is the king’s soliloquy in Hamlet 
commencing: 


“QO, my offence is rank, it smells to heaven; 
It hath the primal eldest curse upon ’t 
A brother’s murder.” 


, 


Here, for the first time, is the audience acquainted with the 
fact that before the beginning of the action the present king 
had murdered King Hamlet. I use the word ‘fact’ advisedly, 
for the theory had been present long before this; but it has 
nothing to back it up other than the circumstantial evidence 
of the king’s behavior at the play and the word of the ghost, 
which, as Horatio had said and as Hamlet feared, might 
be a fiend in fair form come to tempt the young prince to 
murder. 

Not only is soliloquy used to acquaint the reader with 
events that have occurred before the opening of the action, 
but it also frequently used to tell of happenings that have 
been going on during the course of the play. In King Lear 
Gloucester’s first speech in Act I, Scene ii, serves this purpose: 


“Kent banished thus! And France in choler parted! 


\nd the king gone to-night! subscribed his power !’”! 

And again, Kent’s soliloquy after he has been put in the 
stocks, lets the reader know for the first time that Cordelia 
has set out at the head of an expedition, to reénthrone her 
father.1! 

In the third scene of the fourth act of Richard III there 
are two such examples, the soliloquy of Tyrrel and that of 
9 Hamlet, III, iii, 36-38 


10 King Lear. I, ii, 23-24, 
11 Ibid., Il, ii, 167-180. ‘ 
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Richard. In the former one learns of the murder of Edward’s 
sons in the Tower, and in the latter occur these lines: 

“The son of Clarence have | pent up close; 

His daughter meanly have I matched in marriage; 

The sons of Edward sleep in Abraham’s bosom, 

And Anne my wife hath bid this world good night.” 

Then, too, one finds Shakespeare using the soliloquy for 
purposes of disguise: when a personage has changed his 
habit and character and must be introduced to the audience 
in his new roéle. There are two outstanding instances of 
this in King Lear. One is found at the beginning of Scene 
iv of Act I, where the banished Kent explains that is his 
changed guise he will seek to serve the king. The other 
is Edgar’s soliloquy in Act III, Scene iii; here Edgar, in 
order to escape death at the hands of his father, has dis- 
guised himself as a mad beggar. In each of these cases the 
character is identified only through the medium of the solil- 
oquy. 

If one turns from Shakespeare to his young contemporary, 
Christopher Marlowe, one finds the soliloquy used rather less 
skillfully. (As representative of Marlowe I shall consider 
Tamburlaine and The Jew of Malta.) Take, for an example, 
the soliloquy of Agydas in Act III, Scene ii, of Tamburlaine, 
He has just been apprehended by the king in an attempt 
to seduce Zenocrate. He meditates upon the hopelessness of 
his situation and speaks some very good poetry, but the plot 
is not at a:: advanced, nor is any information imparted. Simi- 
larly, in Act V, Scene ii, there occurs a soliloquy of Tambur- 
laine which departs completely from the story. The virgins 
of Damascus have just been slaughtered, and one would 
naturally expect something to be said thereon, but instead 
one finds a poem of exquisite beauty addressed to Zenocrate. 
There is, to be sure, a certain amount of expository value 
in this speech; one learns here that Tamburlaine is not solely 


12 Richard III, IV, iii, 37-40. 
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a brutal and ambitious conqueror but a great lover as well. 

Tamburlaine is typical of Marlowe’s earlier plays. In those 
of a later date, exemplified in The Jew of Malta, the device 
is somewhat more effectively employed. Thus, the opening 
speech of the play is a soliloquy of Barabas in which the 
reader gets a bit of an acquaintance with the character, his 
intense miserliness and greed. It contains also a certain 
amount of exposition, in that he tells that he is daily expect- 
ing the return of his ships which are to bring him great 
wealth. In a later soliloquy in the same scene he characterizes 
himself still further, declaring that he regards wealth as 
the only great boon of mankind: 


“Rather had I, a Jew, be hated thus 

Than pitied in a Christian charity.”1% 
In the same speech the audience learns of his one redeeming 
trait: he has a great and abiding love for his daughter. 
There are, further, two soliloquies in this play that tell of 
events that are to occur, thus giving a measure of advance 
exposition, as Shakespeare’s frequently do. In Act II, Scene 
iii, Barabas tells of his intended murder of Lodowick and 
Don Mathias, somewhat in the manner of Richard III. And 
in Act III, Scene iii, Abigail, after telling of her revulsion 
of feeling against her father, acquaints the reader with her 
intention of entering a convent. 


Before passing to Ben Jonson, it might be well to glance 
at Kyd and Chapman, considering briefly a play of each. 
In Act I, Scene iii, of Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy a very short 
soliloquy of Viluppo tells of the forgery which he has com- 
initted to bring about the murder of his enemy, Alexandro. 
This is really the only soliloquy in the entire play which 
has any expository value. Most of the others are spoken by 
Hieronimo, and deal with his doubts as to who has murdered 
his son and as to how he might accomplish his revenge. They 
never seem to arrive at any place (as is the case with many 


13 The Jew of Malta, I, i, 113-114. 
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of Hamlet’s), and are often merely mad ravings. Similarly 
the soliloquies in Chapman’s Bussy d’Ambois are, in general, 
mere philosophical ponderings. Through these ponderings of 
Bussy, however, there is a certain amount of character por- 
trayed, and the reader obtains a measure of insight into the 
way in which he intends to further his ambitions. 

In considering Jonson, I shall take Sejanus, His Fall for 
the type play, for in it is to be found a rather skillful handling 
of the soliloquy. Thus, in Act I, Scene ii, Sejanus discovers 
to the audience the means he intends to employ for the con- 
summation of his plots, giving at the same time information 
concerning his own subtle understanding of human psychol- 
ogy. In this manner Jonson has incorporated advance expo- 
sition and characterization into the same speech. Many of 
the soliloquies of Sejanus, to be sure, seem to be little more 
than the desires and threatenings of the personage put into 
words; they appear as broodings rather than as expositions. 
Consider in this connection the first speech in Act II, Scene 
ii. Later in the same scene, however, there occurs a soliloquy 
that furnishes definite material: the details as to how Sejanus 
will cause Caesar to grow suspicious of the sons of Ger- 
manicus and will then get rid of the persons who are hamper- 
ing his own rise to imperial power. This speech, like so 
many of his others, bears a certain resemblance to those 
in Richard III, but those of the latter play are, I think, gen- 
erally more logical and calculating. Two other characters 
in Sejanus are developed primarily by their soliloquies: 
Marco and Arruntius. Thus in Act III, Scene iii, Marco is 
shown to be a despicable creature of the emperor, willing 
to kill wife, parents, friends — to commit any crime, in fact 
— in order to gain favor with Caesar and thus rise to power. 
In Act IV, Scene v, on the other hand, one sees the disgust 
of Arruntius because of the way in which Sejanus is running 
things, and his patriotism, and longing for something to 
relieve Rome of her plague. 
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Before I turn to the two remaining outstanding dramatists 
of the period, I wish to consider two less distinguished men, 
who handle this dramatic device with considerable skill: 
Dekker and Heywood. In the former’s Shoemakers’ Holiday, 
one finds it employed for all the well-known purposes: thus 
a soliloquy of Rose in Act II, Scene i acquaints the reader 
with her love for Lacy; in Scene ii of the same act Lacy is 
introduced in the disguise of a Dutch shoemaker, and his 
identity is revealed in this manner. And in Act III, Scene 
iii of The Honest Whore: Part I, a soliloquy of Bellafont 
foretells a considerable amount of intended action. So in 
Heywood’s A Woman Killed With Kindness, Frankford’s 
soliloguy (Act II, Scene i) tells the entire financial, social, 
domestic, and mental state of that personage; and later in 
the same scene he similarly portrays the condition of his 
friend, Wendoll. In the third scene of the same act the 
audience learns from a soliloquy of Wendoll that he has 
fallen in love with his host’s wife, and that he is experienc- 
ing great remorse and self-contempt; so that this one speech 
does valuable work both in exposition and in characterization. 
In Act II, Scene iii, there is a bit of advance exposition in 
a soliloquy of Nicholas, which foreshadows the impending 
catastrophe, for the old servant of Frankford, having dis- 
covered Wendoll making love to Mistress Frankford, declares 
that he will inform his master. 

The two eminent Elizabethan dramatists that remain to 
be mentioned are Bea‘imont and Fletcher. I am inclined to 
think that they do not use soliloquies so ably as some of the 
less great writers. Those occurring in The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle, for example, may be dismissed from consid- 
eration, for they are of no dramatic value. They merely 
restate conditions that are already known to the audience; 
they never develop a character or advance the action. In 
Philaster one does find a good piece of characterization in a 


soliloquy of Pharamond (Act II, Scene ii); the gross and 
sordid immorality of the young prince is here rather strik- 
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ingly presented. But again, in Act III, Scene i, there is a 
soliloquy of Philaster which is little more than the mad ray. 
ing of a jealous lover who doubts his beloved’s chastity. This 
speech, as well as a soliloquy of Arethusa in the following 
scene, and another of Philaster in Act IV, Scene ii, goes 
off into wild and impossible wishes that neither develop the 
story nor depict character very successfully. 

I have read also The Faithful Shepherdess, of Fletcher, 
for the present purpose, but I believe it is unfair to consider 
in this discussion the great number of soliloquies it contains, 
To be sure, they are rather deftly handled for characteriza- 
tion and exposition, but this play is not of the same sort as 
most Elizabethan drama. It is purely a phantasy, and as 
such consists of long poetical passages which are not so much 
dramatic as lyric. 

It might be well to consider Shirley as representative of 
the Post-Elizabethans. In his Lady of Pleasure one finds 
soliloquies with a considerable degree of expository value. 
Thus in Act II, Scene i, Bornwell explains why he has taken 
to dancing, playing, and spending: that he may cause his 
lady to become disgusted with that sort of living. Similarly 
in Act IV, Scene i, Kickshaw tells how he happened to be 
bound and blindfolded, as he is discovered on the stage. A 
good touch of characterization occurs in the soliloquy of 
the Duchess in The Cardinal (Act I, Scene ii); here she ex- 
presses the wish that she were in the position of her serving 
women, who are not 

. . Slav’d by their own greatness or the king’s.”!4 
The soliloquies of Hernando in the last scene of this play 
presage the coming tragedy, so that the audience is well 
acquainted with the manner in which the killing is to take 
place before it occurs. 

Since the days of Elizabeth soliloquy has gone out of fashion 
as a dramatic device. It was used extensively in classical 


14 The Cardinal, I, fi, 62. 
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French tragedy, and somewhat less in English Restoration 
drama. From that time its use steadily declined. It would 
cause considerable surprise in a modern play, as witness the 
sensation created by the quasi-soliloquies in Eugene O’Neill’s 
most recent works.'® This decline has been due, I suppose, 
to the increasingly realistic tendencies of more recent drama. 
For one must grant that the soliloquy is not genuinely life- 
like, that persons do not really stand about and talk to them- 
selves at great length. I doubt if many of the dramatists 
of today could make us forget or connive at its artificiality; 
O’Neill seems to have done so to a certain extent, and per- 
haps Lord Dunsany and Barrie might; but I can think off- 
hand of no others who could turn the trick. The lover of 
poetry must, however, rejoice that soliloquy was in good form 
in sixteenth century England. What an irreparable loss 
English literature would suffer if Shakespeare’s soliloquies 
were not, and how many a rare morsel would have been 
untasted and unknown if soliloquy had not been the fashion 
in Elizabethan times! 


15 Eugene O'Neill: “Strange Interlude,’”’ New York, Boni and Liveright, 
1928; ‘“‘Dynamo,’’ New York, Horace Liveright, 1929. 


Moon Town 


In Moon Town all the trees are straight and tail, 
With leaves of silver poplars and white birch. 
They whisper melodies at night and throw 
Blue shadows on the ground. A little church 
That’s painted white, like all the houses, stands 
Across the village square. A stream flows past 
And down its course there sails, while children sleep, 
A ship of gold that bears a silver mast. 
Dr. FREDERICK HERBERT ADLER, 
Western Reserve University 
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The Origin of Mental Tests’ 


ROBERT E. MCCONNELL 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
CHENEY, WASHINGTON 


INTRODUCTION 


O science can attain the state of certainty and 
exactness except by the route of experimenta- 
tion and measurement. Each and every one of 
the physical sciences gradually evolved through 
that method. It can justly be said that un- 
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deal of the soil in which the mental testing move- 
ment germinated. The field of psychology had its roots, one 
might say, back in the time of the Greeks, but mental testing 
as a phase of it, in the present sense of the word, is very 
recent If we are justified in calling psychology a science, and 
many believe that we are, it is probably due to the result of 
the experimenting of the last three or four decades. 

Although Wilhelm Wundt cannot be credited with initiating 
the mental testing movement and showed no sympathy with 
the problem of individual differences, we must recognize the 
fact that several men who came under his teaching did play 
important parts in the development of tests. The chief con- 
tribution which he made in this connection was in his em- 
phasis on the experimental method and attitude. 

“There have been four methods of attacking the psychologi- 
cal data. All of these, following the lead of the older sciences, 
attempted to be quantitative. All have been concerned with 


1 This paper deals principally with the origin of intelligence testing, and 
for that reason does not cover any of the latest developments. It is not the 
writer's intention to review all the literature on mental testing, but rather to 


restrict the material to the early beginnings in England, France, and America. 
The Introduction gives credit to the Wundtian influence in connection with the 
experimental psychology of Germany However, the main portion of the paper 
deals with those who really began the mental testing movement, namely, 
Binet, Galton and Cattell. 
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measurement, but measurement of different sorts.”? Briefly 
stated they are as follows: 

1. The psycho-physical method. Weber (1795-1878) dis- 
covered that the report of the individuals on differences in 
sensations did not agree with differences in the stimulus scale 
of intensity. We owe to Fechner the debt of having deter- 
mined more accurately the mathematical features of Weber’s 
work. 

2. The study of difference limens. The prominent names 
here are G. E. Miiller and Urban. 

3. Mental measurement, which is practically synonymous 
with mental testing as now used. This method is an out- 
growth of the reaction time studies and found its first applica- 
tion to higher mental processes in the statistical studies of 
Francis Galton. 

4. The physiological method. Here the unit is expressed 
in terms of the stimulus, for instance, as among rigid 
behaviorists. 

It is the third method with which we will concern ourselves 
here. The outstanding names in connection with the mental 
testing movement are Carlton, Binet, and Cattell. The re- 
mainder of the material presented here will deal with the 
movement as it developed in England, France and America, 
taking the above named men as the main protagonists. 


THE ENGLISH CONTRIBUTION: GALTON AND OTHERS 


In the person of Francis Galton (1832-1911) we find a man 
who was very active in several branches of scientific research. 
His work in connection with mental measurement grew out of 
his anthropometric studies. He began his study of heredity as 
early as 1860 and in 1869 published his “Hereditary Genius.” 
He continued his studies of eminent men in his “English Men 
of Science,” published in 1874. Later he took up the in- 
vestigation of the nature of mental powers and in order to get 


2 Young, K., The History of Mental Testing,—Ped. Sem. v. 31, p. 3. 
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material devised the questionnaire method. He used this 
method especially in the study of mental imagery in which 
his researches, published in 1833 in “Inquiries into Human 
Faculty,” are classic. 

In connection with these various studies he developed the 
statistical method to get results of an objective nature. In 
fact. he was probably first to conceive of the idea of applying 
the method of Quetelet to the treatment of the results of ex. 
perimental studies of associative processes.* It was his 
experimental approach to the study of physical straits in men 
carried on to the mental traits, however, which gave rise to 
his new investigations with mental reactions. 

With him the main interest was with quantitative measure- 
ment of anthropological and psychological traits. As a re- 
sult of that interest we find that he established, during the 
eighties, an anthropometric laboratory at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum in London. Here, for a small fee, one might have 
his various capacities, physical and mental, measured. 

Galton has been called by Professor Boring “the father (in 
large part) of mental measurement, of individual differences 
with respect to traits, with Fechner and Charcot of ideational 
types, the originator of the questionnaire and of the theory 
of eugenics.’’4 

Associated with Galton in the English movement was Earl 
Pearson who also carried on a number of statistical investiga- 
tions which have made him known throughout the world for 
his contributions of a statistical nature to eugenics, anthro- 
pology, and psychology. In addition we will mention in pass- 
ing, for we do not have room here to discuss them, the names 
of Cyril Burt, Carl Spearman, Boring and Yule. 

The English contribution to mental testing has been largely 
one of the refinement of statistical methods of treating test 
data. We shall want to refer later to how this influence re- 
inforced the French scales and tests. In the second place the 


8 Young, K., The History of Mental Testing, Ped. Sem. 31: 1-48. 
4 Young, K., The History of Mental Testing, Ped. Sem. 31: 1-48. 
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el 
works of Pearson, Burt and others lend support from the 
statistical side of the thesis of Galton that mental ability is 
inheritable in terms of the known laws of heredity. 


THE FRENCH CONTRIBUTIONS: BINET AND OTHERS: 


The commission which was appointed by the Minister of 
Public Instruction of France in 1904 was charged with the 
study of measures to be taken for insuring the benefits of 
instruction to defective children. The members of the com- 
mission decided that no child suspected of retardation should 
be eliminated from the regular classes and put into special 
classes until he was subjected to a medical and pedagogical 
examination. 

But how these examinations were to be made, what methods 
were to be used, what tests devised, and so on, were directed 
by Alfred Binet and Th. Simon. “In order to recognize the 
inferior states of intelligence, we believe,” said Binet, “that 
three different methods should be employed. We have arrived 
at this synthetic view only after many years of research, 
but we are now certain that each of these methods render 
some service.’”® These methods are: 


1. The medical method, which aims to appreciate the ana- 
tomical, physiological and pathological signs of inferior intel- 
ligence. 

2. The pedagogical method, which aims to judge of the 
intelligence according to the sum of acquired knowledge. 

3. The psychological method, which makes direct observa- 
tions and measurements of the degree of intelligence. 

The work of Alfred Binet (1857-1911) in devising his scale 
for mental testing was a very original piece of work. How- 
ever, his training and the forces of circumstances directed 
him toward this work. That, together with his inventive- 
ness, subtlety and facileness brought about this wonderful 
instrument which has become so well known in every country. 


we A., The Development of Intelligence in Children.—Vineland, N. J., 
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Nor should we ignore the influences which Binet’s predeces- 
sors and contemporaries had on him. 

Binet first studied law, then medicine, but after some time 
in the biological laboratory of Balbiam, he became concerned 
with experimental psychology. In 1889 he founded the first 
psychological laboratory in France at the Sorbonne. His life 
was permeated with the influences of biology, medicine and 
psychology. In fact his father was a physician in the south 
of France. From his father he must have accumulated much 
of the medical lore of his day, with its place for psycho- 
therapy, suggestion and hypnotism. The work of E. Seguin 
(1812-1880) with idiots probably drew Binet’s attention to 
work along the line of the psychology of the abnormal. 

Brett has stated Binet’s position, in so far as his contribu- 
tions to technical psychology are concerned, very well in the 
following extract :¢ 

“In Germany experimental work had tended to remain an 
appendage to physiology, an affair of nerves and reactions. 
Binet has the credit of moving on to comparatively new 
ground and attacking the intellectual life as a whole by exper- 
imental methods. The transitions which mark the different 
stages of Binet’s career have an obvious logical sequence. 
Interested from the first in psychological phenomena as they 
are to be found in daily life, Binet carries the methodical 
principles of the laboratory into the street and the school. 
He constructs a bridge from the place of instruments and 
isolation to the complex world of characters. His range was 
thus extended from his earliest studies on micro-organisms 
to the beginning in 1895 of Individual Psychology, which 
was then a new department. A more determined movement 
toward the understanding of minds as unities was then set 
on foot. The results were intended to be practically useful 
and were quickly developed in the sphere of pedagogy and 
legal testimony.” 


6 Brett, G. S., The History of Psychology,—Geo. Allen & Co., London, 1912. 
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From 1904, when he was appointed to devise methods of 
segregating children in the public schools for more effective 
pedagogical purposes, until 1911, the time of his death, Binet 
spent his energies in developing this new method of intelli- 
gence which we call the “mental test” scale. 

Binet and Simon published their first results of the tests 
in 1905. After considerable refinement, which was necessary 
because the early years seemed too easy and the later years 
too hard, a revised series appeared in 1908. The 1908 series 
comprises fifty-six single tests, a group of which is assigned 
to each age from three to twelve. A certain minimum of 
performance in every test constitutes a “pass”; and the sub- 
ject is graded on the basis of number of tests passed as hav- 
ing a degree of intelligence normal to such-and-such a year. 
In terms of mental age Binet endeavored to express the real 
qualitative differences between pupils. 

Binet and his associates, then, are typical of the French 
attitude in general. There was a close intimacy between 
medicine and psychology. In fact some have termed the 
French psychology “Medical Psychology.” It seems, then, 
that so far as Binet’s work itself is concerned we may sum 
up his contributions as follows: 

1. His notion of a study of the individual’s higher capaci- 
ties rather than the atomistic study of sensation as in German 
psycho-physics. 

2. His conception of a scale, a battery of tests arranged 
and graded according to the average for various chrono- 
logical levels. 

3. The idea of mental age. 


AMERICAN CONTRIBUTIONS: CATTELL AND OTHERS 


In America the mental testing movement has grqwn out 
of the study of individual differences. Foremost in this line 
of study has been James McKeen Cattell (1860- ). Psy- 
chology has taken several trends in this country, but the 
trend which has been most conducive to the development of 
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the mental testing movement is that under the leadership of 
Cattell and other Columbia men, principal of whom are Robert 
Woodworth and E. L. Thorndike. They have been dealing 
with individual differences by the statistical method and have 
been interested primarily in the application of psychology to 
education, industry and the social world generally. 

Cattell in 1886-87, on his way home from Wundt’s labora- 
tory, visited Galton at South Kensington Museum, where the 
latter had set up apparatus and devised methods for giving 
various physical and mental tests. No doubt, he was stimu- 
lated by this visit, and when he returned to this country he 
took up, first at Pennsylvania and later at Columbia, exten- 
sive researches into individual differences. The first results 
of these were published in 1896. But in 1890 he had pub- 
lished his notable paper “Mental Tests and Measurements” 
to which Galton appended a footnote. So we find that by 
1900, and even before, considerable work had been done with 
mental measurement in England and the United States. Thus 
everything was in readiness in this country for the intro- 
duction of the test-scale idea as worked out by Binet. 

Cattell in an address before the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, in which he surveys the progress 
of psychology and measurement of individual differences, 
states very clearly the origin of the measurement of indi- 
vidual differences and the extent to which psychology is 
becoming practical and influential in society. He has pre 
sented it so well that a few extracts from his address will 
be included here: 

“Those experiments, published in 1885, were the first 
measurements of individual differences in psychology and in 
connection with them the term individual difference was 
apparently used for the first time. The term mental tests, 
which also has become an international word, was used by 
me a little later — we owe its earliest scientific development 
to Francis Galton, who was Darwin’s cousin. 

The most important work for psychology and its most use- 
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ful applications are the measurements of individual, group 
and racial differences, and the determination of the extent 
to which these depend on native endowment and on subse- 
quent experience.’”? 

In the latter part of Cattell’s address (which is found in 
the January 1926 issue of Science), as mentioned in the foot- 
note, Cattell makes the observation that — 


“The Binet-Simon scale first used in 1905 to diagnose sub- 
normal children and in 1908 to measure the mental age of 
children, developed in this country by Dr. Goddard, Professor 
Yerkes, Professor Terman and many others, together with 
the group tests that we owe to Mr. Rice, Dr. Courtis, Profes- 
sor Thorndike and many others, have been of untold value to 
our schools and to the children who are the ultimate origin 
and end of all our efforts. Even more important than the 
segregation of backward children is the giving of opportunity 
to children of promise and of genius, which should perhaps 
be the principal concern of a democracy.” 

As was stated above, the Binet tests were first introduced 
into this country by H. H. Goddard. In 1908, during a 
trip abroad, Goddard came in contact with DeCroly who 
told him of Binet and gave him a copy of the Binet tests 
of 1905. Goddard experimented with the tests at the Vine- 
land Training School in New Jersey. In 1910 he began 
publishing results of his findings with the tests on chil- 
dren at the Vineland School. Another important step in 
connection with Binet’s tests consisted of the work done by 
L. M. Terman in the famous Stanford-revision which was a 
refinement and, in addition, an introduction of the “Intel- 
ligence Quotient” which made mental testing more quantita- 
tive rather than qualitative. 

In summing up the main contributions of Cattell and others 
in America in originating the testing movement we should 
note the following trends: 


7 Cattell, J. McK., Some Psychological Experiments—Science, January 1 
and 8, 1926 
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1. The large contributions of Cattell in the elaboration of 
statistical procedure and in the application and evaluation of 
tests. 

2. The work of Binet introduced by Goddard for clinica] 
purposes. 

3. The refinement of Binet’s tests and their introduction 
into the classroom; also the notion of the intelligence quotient, 


SUMMARY 


Galton, and soon afterwards Cattell, and still later Binet, 
began working at the study of traits and reaction times. It 
was this new approach to the study of human nature through 
the study of traits and by examining the individual reactions 
to certain tests and problems that was to result in the move- 
ment for mental measurement. 

England and America have concerned themselves with ex- 
pressing their findings in statistical terms such as: averages, 
measures of dispersion and correlations. In France the test- 
ing grew out of clinical experimentation. In each case real 
advance seemed to result from some practical need. 

It was the American psychologists, however, who brought 
the Binet idea of a scale and the statistical method of treating 
test data together. They have refined the statistical treat- 
ment of tests, have extended their application and have 
brought the mental tests into common usage. 
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Midsummer On a Southern Farm 


At daybreak, earth grows bright with rims of gold 
That broaden through the sky till all the world 

Is drenched in floods. Sweet sounds and eerie tunes 
Invite far over hills, while Fancy sails 

A fairy sea, without a chart. And now 

The watermelons draw their sugar from 

The heat of noon-day. Cows find grass will grow 
Almost as fast as they can crop it. Mules 

Graze slowly; dalliance tells of fear, lest all 

Too soon the master’s call will put an end 

To leisure. Now the frisky colt believes 

Himself all worldly wise, like many-a fool, 

Till his mother’s kick abruptly sobers him. 

The farmer-boy runs off to woods and creeks 

To follow Nature’s will in romping joy. 

Then cotton trims her dress in red and white, 

As fields show mottled shades of new-mown hay 
And scents of flowers fill the air. Then as 

The winds and trees croon slumber-songs and men 
Find peace in dreams, the mood of corn-stalk leaves 
Reveals delight in dancing tufts of beads. 


Dr. FREDERICK HERBERT ADLER, 
Western Reserve University. 
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Education for Women—A Balanced Ration 


GAIL F. POWELL, 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, KEARNEY, NEBRASKA 


umm! FF current conception of education for women 
is preparation for teaching or matrimony — 
T ultimately both. But teaching positions are 
becoming more scarce, and women less inclined 
to marry at a chance. Politically and socially 
woman has come to her own. 
= Changed conditions bring new responsibili- 
Sums ties, Accordingly the college must provide a 
more commensurate range. Women must now be trained not 
only for culture, but also for vocation. They must be pre- 
pared, if need be, to make their own way in the world, and 
marriage if at all, must be a matter of choice and not of 
need. Even though they become homemakers, death or adver- 
sity may force them to become breadwinners. 

A few years ago music was a despised candidate for 
academic recognition. “I would as soon,” said a college presi- 
dent, “give credit for work on a typewriter as for practice on 
a musical instrument.” To-day it is even debated as to 
whether one who on the typewriter, at seventy words a minute, 
can spell, punctuate, space, and paragraph correctly, putting 
the body of the text in the center of the page as a picture 
framed in a margin of white, is not worthy of candidacy for 
a suitable degree. 

For girls as for boys new lines of activity are opening; girls 
as well as boys must find their aptitude; for girls as for boys 
there is need of precourses to help them determine for what 
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Note.—The basis of this study is the 


: pa women's colleges of the mid-west, 
economic conditions and the needs of young women in the same area. For 
persons of wealth education may well be a luxury, but for the great majority 


the college must train in lines of opportunity. 
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they are fitted. To defer the matter until one is through col- 
lege is to delay too long. Life is short. The college period is 
the time for decision. Graduation must mark the transition 
from preparation to actual service. We now have, to mention 
a few, library service, secretarial service in a dozen forms, 
nursing in a score of lines; commercial art; religious education 
of a half-dozen sorts ;—their name is legion. 

“You are not the type that go into business,” said a well- 
meaning friend to a girl with a taste for commercial life; 
“you are too bright.” The friend’s ideas of business were 
measured by cutting off tape at so much a yard, and butter at 
so much a pound. To-day business demands brains, is an 
exacting employer, and richly rewards genius. “That young 
woman,” said a leading merchant, “I have helped to train and 
I have promoted her. Some day some wealthier firm will offer 
her a hundred dollars a week.” 

A country girl went South for her health. She was capable, 
ready, educated. A month ago she was sent to New York, 
over her protest, to buy goods for a new department. “TI feel 
sure I can’t,” she said. “We know you can,” said they, and 
to New York she went. From book-keeper to buyer almost 
over night. If one goes into a monster book-store in one of 
our large cities, on entering one meets a young woman. Bright, 
trained, handsome, ready-witted, that front entrance is her 
kingdom. She knows every corner of that store; she knows 
people; satisfied customers leave to come again. A few years 
since she was clerking in a small-city book-store. Other girls 
are still clerking there. A certain girl at six dollars a week, 
boarding at home, was pried out of her job, spirited away to 
college. With a vague idea that she wished to be a librarian, 
the girl began helping in the college library without pay. 
When she graduated she was college librarian. A young 
woman who to a university course added a business course, 
has just left a position where she can name her salary to go to 
an Eastern city, there to take up just what she most wants 
to do. A young woman, widowed early in life, moved to 
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Chicago. She was a college graduate, had had some training 
and had been in a law-office. Already she had saved ten 
thousand dollars, had enjoyed advantages of her own securing, 
and was going strong. A country girl took a nurse’s course, 
To-day as an industrial nurse she is answerable for the health 
of a small army of employes. Her genius and preparedness 
have been rewarded. Business demands brains, culture, sery- 
ice, and richly rewards the person possessing them. Young 
women of generalship are wanted for secretaryships in 
Christian Associations, social organizations, by men and 
women of large political and social affairs; young women of 
ability and patient accuracy are needed in positions where 
error is fatal; and the list is a considerable one. 

A generation ago Greek, Latin, and Mathematics formed 
the major part of a college course. This trivium passed out 
on the advent of modern science. The help of science modern 
languages were brought in. Gradually modern languages 
become per se of major importance. Teaching positions in 
modern languages have been taken up and seekers for a place 
in the sun must hunt elsewhere. 

In the selection of studies the scientific student must allow 
for certain modern languages, and should become able to read 
in at least German and French, for which purpose excellent 
tests now exist. Likewise the historical student should read 
the languages in which his source-material exists, likewise, 
students of philosophy and kindred lines should be similarly 
equipped. 

It is poor pedagogy to put the student taking a minimum of 
science into the class with the student majoring in that sub- 
ject. The logical conclusion is discontent and rebellion. There 
is need of survey courses, such as are already provided in 
certain notable text-books. Then more text-books will be kept 
for perusal in future years, and science will become a delight 
rather than something abhorred. 

There is more need of a balanced ration. It is a crime, for 
example, to permit a college student to complete a college 
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course without a test of philosophy. To mispronounce a for- 
eign word that has lodged in our language is embarrassing, 
but not a mortal sin. To be crooked in one’s thinking, to ac- 
quire wrong ideas that can only work harm, or to grow up 
with a chaotic mind, is only to become a mental pervert. As 
discipline to right thinking, and helps to right living, invalua- 
ble are such subjects as “Introduction to Philosophy,” “History 
of Philosophy,” “Ethics,” and “Philosophy of Religion.” We 
must bear in mind that getting a living is not all, but living 
a life must be considered as well. 

This is true also of religion. Students enter college with a 
child’s ideas of science and religion. They leave college adults 
in all but religion. Comparisons necessarily become odious. 
For the man or woman whose scientific and religious ideas 
have kept pace, there is no conflict between science and reli- 
gion. Biblical history and teachings, rise and development 
of Christianity, religious education, are troublesome topics in 
a tax-supported school, and provide the chief excuse for 
schools on private foundations. 

Studies in education need not be considered here. They are 
required by law. History and Social Sciences; English 
language and literature; American history, institutions and 
literature are all essential. Men and nations have repeatedly 
committed grievous blunders preventable by a reasonable 
knowledge of history. 

There might be added here what may be styled polite read- 
ing. The modern library provides as a browsing corner or room 
where the presence of the right sort of books properly dis- 
played incites to reading. The Oxford or Cambridge man 
“goes up to read.” The Englishman is a reader; second-hand 
book-stores abound, where for a song even the best books are 
on sale; books are ever on the go, and at living prices. 

Again, we require, in fact, too many hours. The ideal 
student will keep profitably busy on twelve hours a week of 
lectures and recitations, and the ideal teacher will see to it 
that she does, and that she rises above the grind to collateral 
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and inspirational reading. The student should be given time 
to browse and to ruminate. 

Three factors in an adequate education have been sug- 
gested: fundamental, vocational, and cultural studies. Ag 
rapidly as the means of the College allows, the curriculum 
should be broadened; the list of required studies should be 
reduced. 

A suggested curriculum on the basis of 120 hours required 
work might be: 


I. Required of all students.—Total reckonings must take 
into account the content and trend of the students’ high-school 
preparation. 

English—6 hours. 

Science, first—8 hours. 

A second science—4 hours. 

Language—8 hours. 

Bible and Religion—6 hours. 

Philosophy—6 hours. 

History and Social Science—6 hours. 
Total—44 hours. 


II. Major—24 hours. 
Minor—12 hours. 
Total—36 hours. 


III. Electives—40 hours. 
Total—40 hours. 


Such studies as music, art appreciation, home-making and 
keeping, and similar studies are invaluable in a woman’s 
preparation and should be encouraged. Woman’s sphere may 
be to preside over a home and at the same time be a leader 
in the community. She may be a reformer, share in public 
affairs; she may be on the staff of some institution; she may 
engage in business, in law, medicine, or some similar calling. 

The above table leaves large scope for general culture or, 
if deemed best, for further work on one’s major study. A 
woman absorbed in legal technicalities, for example, should 
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still be able to fry an omelet, bake a pie, make a bed, sweep 
the floor, tell a humming bird from a chicken hawk, find the 
north star after a reasonable length of time, or carry on an 
intelligent, if not a brilliant conversation. 

The selection of a course of study by or for a college girl 
is a matter of utmost concern. Too often the method proves 
disastrous. Too often the girl, who ought to revel in her 
studies, finds herself chained to subjects she regards with 
loathing. Every college should have a “Dean of Women” and 
a “Dean of the College.” The College Dean should have a 
deliberate, friendly, but searching talk with each girl, discover 
the trend of her mind, and together with the girl and her 
major instructor, select those studies that will best prepare her 
for her proposed career. The present system is too often a 
frenzied search for a group of subjects that will fit into a fore- 
ordained schedule of hours. The framing of a schedule has 
been studied scientifically and results are at hand. It is little 
wonder that a freshman girl away from home for the first 
time, finding herself hurriedly scrambled by some adviser— 
presumably from another department, aided by an army of 
checkers, and finally sawed off to fit into the above said fore- 
ordained schedule,—ultimately falls victim to homesickness. 
A more satisfactory way would be to place the matter in the 
hands of the Dean of the College with competent assistants, if 
necessary. This one, or these, may consult with the head of 
the department or other members of the faculty in whose de- 
partment the student’s major falls. In this way, deliberately, 
intelligently, and satisfactorily, the student’s destiny is ar- 
ranged for. To lose a fortune is a sad thing, but there are 
other fortunes to be made; but to foul a student’s course and 
thus detract from said student’s course is a crime. To the Dean 
of the college also falls the framing of a schedule. Gradually 
the schedule should come to show a resemblance of order and 
not be the prey of over-ambitious teachers who see in their 
departments the sole means of salvation, or possible means of 
securing fame for themselves. Experience and observation lead 
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me to believe that the Dean of Woman should be a woman, and 
the Dean of the College a man. 

In college as in war, we must follow the flag. We may exert 
an influence, but the public decides. If we would serve the 
public, we must consult their needs. Change need not be a 
sign of weakness but of wisdom. When Harvard University 
exchanged Commencement Latin for English the learned 
world shuddered, but the public demanded to know just what 
was meant by graduation. The ever-widening world demands 
readjustment. After all, it is not necessarily what we study 
but how. Education must serve a two-fold purpose—culture 
and vocation, and to fulfill this purpose higher education 
should make every endeavor. 


“My Pet” 


Old friend of mine, you’re battered, 
And soiled and thumb-marked too, 
And a little torn in places, 

But I wouldn’t part with you. 

For you’ve ever been a solace 

As on my table you recline, 

Your contents have oft‘times aided me 
In making verse and rhyme. 

Many arguments you have settled, 
Concerning words for me, 

When I browse through you at random, 
I’m as happy as can be. 

Aye. good old dictionary, 

Tho’ battered and torn, art thou, 

I’d surely miss your worthy aid, 
You’re a trusty friend, I vow. 


ALPHONSE J. LAVOIE, 


Columbus, Ohio. 
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Training College Teachers in Service 


P. 0. SELBY, 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI 


| 


USLOUELEDNA oo UEEALNROUNE DEL uNN TSE 


Cummcomm:s \T experiment by which college teachers would 
be educated while in service is being tried in 
A the Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
at Kirksville and is proving to be of extra- 
ordinary interest. 

The plan grew out of the idea of an Eastern 
man who is not a school-teacher but who is 
Summ? described as one “who believes so much in the 
power of education that he is willing to expend energy 
and material resources in providing for the personal growth 
of teachers,” the teacher being in his estimation the great- 
est single factor in the whole scheme of education. This 
individual, who is so modest that his name is never given, be- 
lieves in the professional training of teachers but he also 
believes that every teacher, whether engaged in teaching in 
the elementary school, the high school or on the college level, 
must continue to grow if his own enriched personality is to 
give his best to those under his charge. With this idea in 
mind, provision has been made for the personal growth of the 
college faculty of the State Teachers College at Kirksville and 
for the corps of students who are learning to teach in that 
institution’s demonstration schools. The college faculty con- 
tains many who are already possessed of the highest degrees 
which universities offer, but they nevertheless are active 
participants in the plan of growth which has been planned 

with the codperation of the Easterner. 

Ten years ago this experiment started with the teachers of 
certain selected school districts in northeast Missouri, but 
later it was found that the teachers in the college at Kirksville 
were so particularly interested in the plan that it was decided 
to confine the experiment to this smaller group. 

The plan of the Easterner is not an elaborate one. It con- 
sists in satisfying a desire to improve one’s self, and in pursu- 
ance of this idea, work is done in three ways. In the first 
phase of the work, books are provided for any faculty member 
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who desires them. A member of the college faculty is placed 
in charge of these books. She maintains a library for these 
faculty members, and in a way that is the only guidance given, 
Faculty members express to her a desire to read certain books, 
These books are either found on the shelves of the “coépera- 
tive library” or they are immediately ordered. There is no 
attempt to dictate, or in the faintest degree to influence qa 
teacher’s selection of any book read. Any teacher can elect 
to read any book and it is provided without cost. There ig 
no inquiry as to why any book is selected, and no record of the 
time the book is kept is made. If a teacher wants more than 
one book, it is all right. The object of the leader has been 
stated “to expose the faculty to opportunities to read what 
appeals to one to read.” If it is the latest fiction, a new mys- 
tery story, or a new treatise on religion, philosophy or educa- 
tion, it may be had. The library as collected, however, does 
not contain very much fiction, because faculty members do 
not choose that type of reading. In a survey of this library 
which contains perhaps a thousand volumes, it was found that 
biography, history, travel, science, religion and interpreta- 
tions of modern civilization, were the books most used, and of 
course many professional books on education. 

The person in charge of this unique enterprise is Miss Ethel 
Hook, a graduate of the University of Missouri with the 
Master’s degree and with other studies at the University of 
Wisconsin and the University of Chicago. Miss Hook bears 
the title of professor of history of education because of classes 
she teaches, but she is also catalogued as professor of books 
and director of the coéperative library. As “professor of 
books” she holds the distinction of being one of the two people 
in the United States who are so styled. As librarian, she not 
only has charge of books, but she has developed the ability 
to know in advance what books her library should contain. 
In her occasional visits to book markets in the cities, she 
says that she bears in mind what certain college professors 
like to read, and when a book is presented to her for inspec- 
tion, she decides who would want to read such a book. She 
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eames 
also undertakes to know the contents of every book in the 
codperative library, either by sketching it or by a thorough 
reading of it if it seems worth while. In doing this she has 
the aid of various book reviews published throughout the 
country. 

The book service for which funds are provided is not, how- 
ever, the whole plan by which an attempt is made to pro- 
mote growth in this particular college faculty. Believing that 
growth is to be promoted by personal investigation as well 
as through books, funds are also provided to permit any 
tours of investigation which faculty members will undertake. 
If a faculty member cares to go to see for himself some 
particular sight or work of art which would supplement his 
reading or visit some famous scientist or educator at his 
work, or see how some particular thing is being done, a fund 
is available. As a result of this experiment the faculty at 
Kirksville is becoming widely traveled and widely experi- 
enced. Some members of the faculty of 60 took advantage 
of this plan and made trips, some to the Atlantic Seaboard, 
some to the Pacific Coast, and others to shorter distances, 
during the past year. 

A committee of the faculty advises with regard to these 
trips. A teacher outlines to them where he wants to go and 
what vision he hopes to obtain from the trip. He estimates 
what his expenses will be, and if the committee approves, 
expense money is provided in advance. 

Faculty meetings at this college consist largely of reports 
of what each faculty member is doing or has done in the 
way of self-improvement. Occasionally, the merits of cer- 
tain books are discussed. More often reports of what some 
one has seen or done constitute the program of the meeting. 
Teachers are invited but in no way compelled to report about 
the educational trips they have made. Most of them feel 
the urge to do so, because of a desire to share their experi- 
ences with others. 

The nature of these trips or excursions varies. An athletic 
coach visited eight great universities to see what was being 
done with physical education for the masses of students. The 
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director of physical education for women made a trip to see 
gymnasiums and equipment. Another trip was an investi- 
gation of student loan funds. One was to discover the possi- 
bilities of teacher placement in the Southern States. Another 
one shared by two men, was an excursion to historic sites 
in Virginia and Washington, D. C. Another one took a 
teacher upon the investigation of experimental farms in the 
Northwest. One was to see a high school production of an 
opera. Another investigated the class method of teaching 
piano. 

The third and youngest phase of the experiment has to 
do with intending teachers who are enrolled in the laboratory 
teaching courses at Kirksville. This group of people assemble 
from time to time with Miss Hook in the Codperative Li- 
brary to discuss their problems and how they can be aided 
in professional growth. The library facilities are theirs to 
the same extent that they are offered to the college pro- 
fessors. In addition they are given the stimulation which 
conferences with Miss Hook may provide. Admittedly the 
latter is a case where the leader’s personality and experience 
are of great advantage. It may perhaps be described as 
a meeting of inquiring minds with an experienced one. The 
desired result of this phase is that teachers may be so edu- 
cated that they will continue their education through reading 
and observation even when their college days are over. Since 
all the students who pursue the college course must at one 
time or another pass through the laboratory teaching courses 
at the school, it is hoped that in this way that all the intend- 
ing teachers of the district may be reached and this portion 
of the profession educated in the values which may be 
obtained through individual reading. 

The accomplishment of this unique experiment cannot be 
measured, except by what teachers and students in college 
are saying of it. With that as a measure, the results must 
be said to be great, for all about the college one hears 
numerous expressions of the joy and satisfaction that the 
experiment is bringing. 
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The Prevalence of Certain Misconceptions and 
Superstitions Among College Students Before 
and After a Course in Psychology’ 
HARVEY C. LEHMAN AND NORMAN FENTON 


OHIO UNIVERSITY AND 
CALIFORNIA BUREAU OF JUVENILE RESEARCH 


qummacmauen® HE writers have attempted to discover the preva- 
lence of certain misconceptions and supersti- 

T tious beliefs among two groups of college stu- 
dents; the first group, students entering their 

frst course in psychology, and the second group, 


TUANTUNETOELI CD ANNE ENON 


UUNUUILADUNL TSUNAMI 
= students who had successfully completed a 
= course in general psychology and in addition 
Summamennnnnnies 


had almost completed a course in educational 
psychology. During the latter part of May, 1928, a list of 
160 true-false statements was administered to several classes 
of students who had completed approximately three-fourths 
of the course in educational psychology at Ohio University. 
This course had been preceded by a seventeen-weeks’ course 
in general psychology. Comparable data for beginning stu- 
dents were obtained by administering the same list of true- 
false statements to students who had enrolled in the first 
course in psychology in the fall of 1928. The following 
instructions accompanied the true-false quiz:— “Some of the 
following statements are true, some of them are wholly false, 
and some of them are but partially true. If you think a given 
statement is true, or if you think it is more nearly true than 
false, put a plus sign in front of it. If you think that a given 
statement is false, or if you think that it is more nearly false 
than true, put a minus sign in front of it. Omit answers to 
questions on which you are uninformed.” 


1 Certain questions of the list were taken from lists devised by Nixon and 
by Garrett and Fisher. See Nixon, H. K., ‘“‘Popular Answers to Some Psycho- 
logical Questions,’”’ Amer. J. of Psychol., 1925, 36, 418-423. See also Garrett, 
H. E. and Fisher, T. R., ‘‘The Prevalence of Certain Popular Misconceptions,” 


J. Appl. Psychol., 1926, 10, 411-420. 
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Some of the questions in the quiz were taken from old 
examination papers and many of them had undoubtedly been 
discussed specifically in some of the classes in general psy- 
chology. Other statements bore upon topics which are prob- 
ably not ordinarily dealt with directly in courses in genera] 
psychology or in educational psychology. The test used suf- 
fers from one error which should be considered in a repeti- 
tion of the study, namely, an unequal proportion of true and 
fa!se items. 

Table I contains the questions which bear upon the present 
discussion; the remaining questions are semi-technical psy- 
chological items. In table 1 is given a statement of the 
question, the per cent of the group in error before and after 
the study of psychology, and the resulting gain or loss in 
understanding. For the items given in table 1 the median 
of initial per cent of error is 50, the range from 96 to 2; 
of final per cent of error the median is 24, and the range 
from 96 to 1. Of the items given in table 1, no change in 
the amount of error occurred in one item; there were losses 
in three, and gains in seventy-four. The losses were 8, 10, 
and 11 per cent. The median gain was 20%, the range from 
50 to 1. One could summarize the study mathematically in 
more detail. It is doubtful if such a procedure would lead 
to much added understanding. The interested reader will 
get most of the facts from a study of the individual questions 
in table 1. 

Table II presents the range and the median of the number 
of questions omitted by bright and by dull students respec- 
tively.2. It will be recalled that the students were instructed 
to omit all questions upon which they were misinformed. 
The number of questions omitted may therefore be taken as 
a rough index of the extent to which these students were 
conscious of their own limitations. For the students who 
had not taken work in psychology the median number of 


2 All students are given the Ohio State University Intelligence Test. These 
students were given Forms 10, 11, or 12. 
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omissions for the brightest and for the dullest quartiles were 
23 and 4 respectively (range 112-0). Sixty-six per cent of 
the brightest quartile reached or exceeded the median of the 
dullest quartile in number of omissions. For the students 
who had taken work in psychology the median number of 
omissions for the brightest and for the dullest quartiles were 
11 and 3 respectively (range 40-0). Eighty-four per cent 
of the brightest quartile reached or exceeded the median of 
the dullest in number of omissions. It is thus evident that 
both before and after taking psychology the dullest students 
attempted more questions than the brightest students. It 
may be inferred either that the dull students were blissfully 
unaware of their ignorance or that they tended to neglect 
the instructions which were mimeographed at the top of the 
quiz. 

In Table II it will be noticed that the date for range and 
median seem to be inconsistent. That is to say, the median 
of omitted questions was consistently larger for those who 
had not taken work in psychology; on the other hand, the 
range of omitted questions was much larger for those who 
had taken work in psychology. The work in psychology 
apparently caused the students as groups to omit fewer ques- 
tions, but the psychology courses seemed to make a few stu- 
dents of each group extremely cautious, thus increasing the 
range of omissions very much. 


REMARKS 


Until psychologists can agree generally with respect to the 
ideas which should be instilled by a first course in psychology, 
the content of a pre-test will continue to hinge upon the 
individual instructor’s notion of what should be taught in 
a first course.* In light of the above findings the present 


8 Among psychologists there is much difference of opinion as to what should 
be included in the first course in psychology. Nor does it appear likely that any 
general agreement will be reached in the near future. At the annual business 
meeting of the American Psychological Association, held on Dec. 27, 1928, in 
New York City, a motion was made to have the Association instruct the 


incoming president to appoint a committee of fifteen members to work on the 
problem of trying to reach an agreement with respect to ideas which should 
be fulfilled by a first course in psychology. The motion was lost. See the 
Psychol. Bul. 1929, 26, 127 
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psychology be devoted specifically to discussion of the more 
common superstitious beliefs, —the sort of beliefs that are 
to be found in Table I of this paper. The specific items to 
be treated would need to be identified of course by the familiar 
pre-test technique. Some, certainly not all, of the items listed 
in Table I might well be included in such pre-tests as an 
instructor might decide to administer. 

It might be argued with some cogency that most of the 
misconceptions and superstitions listed in Table I are puerile 
and that they should be attacked by the home or by the ele- 
mentary school rather than by the teacher of psychology. It 
might be maintained that the hours scheduled for psychology 
should be devoted strictly thereto rather than to discussion 
of the milder forms of voodooism. In reply it is only neces- 
sary to mention the fact that the arguments marshalled by 
Herbert Spencer in his well-known essay, “What Knowledge 
is of Most Worth,” are no less applicable today than they 
were in 1859. College students need an intelligent outlook | 
upon life. It is to be hoped that all of them will become 
good citizens. Only a very small percentage of them will 
ever become professional psychologists. This being the case, 
it seems logical that the content of the first course in psy- 
chology should be formulated with the needs of the future 
citizen in mind. It is a truism that the future citizen will 
need to have an intelligent outlook upon life phenomena. It 
is equally platitudinous to remark that the students studied 
are characterized by an all too-superstitious outlook. Unfor- 
tunately, the preceding statement applies both to those who 
have and to those who have not studied psychology. 

It would be highly desirable for these college students to 
be relieved of their general gullibility. But the problem is 
no simple one; it is complicated by the fact that gullibility 
is probably not a unitary trait. For example, everyone is 
acquainted with the type of business man who places no faith 
in the gypsy fortune teller yet who believes naively in the 
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unwarranted generalizations of the itinerant psychologist. If 
gullibility is not a unitary trait that may be destroyed as 
simply as a soap bubble may be pricked, it is desirable that 
the teacher of psychology do the best that he can, the cir- 
cumstances being such as they are. 

In the judgment of the writers a judicious class program 
in general psychology will involve:— (1) Identification of 
the student’s most glaring superstitions by means of the 
familiar pre-test technique, and (2) direct attack upon these 
beliefs. The data herein presented are clear proof of the 
fact that we must not depend upon wholesale transfer of 
training to overcome the student’s weakness for phrenology, 
fortune-telling, and various other forms of occultism. 


TABLE I. 
te to be 
Eto & AB Fen 1 . , 
FPS Px se £ Prevalence of misconceptions among college 
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of 2% 2. +g students who have and who have not taken 
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g@9 ¢~ £2 ££ courses in psychology. 
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96 96 If one is to train an animal successfully 
one must make friends with the animal. (F) 
94 88 6 If an actor is to be an artistic performer 


he must feel the emotions which he attempts 
to portray. (F) 
Red is the color which enrages bulls the 
most. (F) 
66 24 .. Some people can tell whether a subject is 
telling the truth by looking him in the 
eye. (F) 
90 54 36 .. Mathematics is of value because of its gen- 
eral training of the mind. (F) 
88 64 24 .. One’s general power of will and of atten- 
tion are improved by physical training. (F) 
86 66 20 .. Animals learn best by imitating an act. (F) 
82 48 34 .. Instinct enables the young child to peck 
accurately from the moment of birth. (F) 
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as ~ ot : = 

cE fw SE % ~ Prevalence of misconceptions among college 

22 23 =° se students who have and who have not taken 

g © E> g 8 $8 courses in psychology. | 

83 be Bo 6 : 

82 54 2 Beavers know whether an approaching win- 
ter is to be mild or severe, long, or short. § 
They provide for themselves accordingly. 
(F) 

86 34 46 .. Everyone has genius of a certain sort; the 
problem is to find out what it is. (F) 

78 46 32 .. Conscience is an infallible guide to con- f 
duct. (F) 

76 36 40 .. Adults sometimes become mentally defec- 
tive due to overstudy. (F) 

74 24 50 .. The slow learner usually remembers what 
he learns better than the quick learner. (F) 

74 48 26 .. Long, slender hands indicate an artistic — 
nature. (F) 

70 36 34 .. If cousins marry, their children are certain 
to have inferior intelligence. This is why 
the marriage of cousins is prohibited by 
law in some states. (F) 

68 28 40 .. Practice always makes perfect. (F) ' 

66 36 30 .. Some people (graphologists) are able to 
read character by examining one’s hand- 
writing. (F) 

64 40 24 .. Psychology can determine what specific job 
a man is best fitted for. (F) 

64 56 8... Nearly all babies are able shortly after 
birth to hold themselves up if suspended 
from a bar. (T) 

64 44 20 .. All great artists and musicians are highly : 
temperamental. (F) 

62 38 24 .. Some people are able to make an individual | 
look around simply by looking intently at | 
the back of his head. (F) 

62 56 6... Pupils from towns and cities do better on 
intelligence tests than pupils from the coun- 
try. (T) 
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& Per cent wron 
before taking 


on Per cent wrong 
~ after taking 


Per cent gain 
i.e. less error 


Per cent loss, 


i.e. more error 


Prevalence of misconceptions among college 
students who have and who have not taken 
courses in psychology. 


The average American has had a high 
school education. (F) 

The fighting instinct should be suppressed 
in so far as it is possible to do so. (F) 

A square jaw is the sign of willpower. (F) 
Cramming is always harmful. (F) 

A high forehead indicates superior intelli- 
gence. (F) 

The sparrow inherits a combination of 
notes that causes it to sing like other spar- 
rows. (F) 

Women possess a power of intuition which 
is absent in men. (F) 

It is unnecessary for a mother bird to teach 
her young to fly. They will fly without 
instruction. (T) 

An instinct would never have persisted in 
the race had it not been useful. Hence all 
instincts are useful. (F) 

Suicides among students in high school and 
college are increasing greatly in proportion- 
ate occurrence. (F) 

The born criminal is a physical type readily 
recognized by the criminologist. (F) 
Mothers and nurses can tell what is wrong 
with a baby from the tonal quality of its 
ery. (F) 

No defect of mind or body can hold us back 
if we have willpower enough. (F) 

A substance can be tasted only when it is 
in solution. (T) 

Every thought leaves its imprint on the 
features. Therefore it is possible to read 
character by lines on the face. (F) 

Some people can tell your fortune by exam- 
ining your palm. (F) 
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Prevalence of misconceptions among college 
students who have and who have not taken 
courses in psychology. 


Women are by nature purer and nobler 
than men. (F) 

Morons are the most dangerous criminals, 
the ones who do the greatest amount of 
damage. (F) 

Some people can tell when their friends are 
thinking of them by means of mental telep- 
athy. (F) 

An expectant mother by fixing her mind on 
a subject can influence the character of her 
unborn babe. (IF) 

In these days the original nature of man is 
changing very rapidly. (F) 

College girls usually receive higher grades 
than college men. (T)) 

Any physical or mental disease can be con- 
tracted by thinking too much about it. (F) 
Brains and beauty rarely go together. (F) 
Red-headed people always have quick tem- 
pers. (F) 

The maternal instinct is so far-seeing that 
mothers rarely err in guiding their chil- 
dren. (F) 

Babies are miniature adults, both physi- 
cally and mentally. (F) 

When a person is about to drown he goes 
over all his previous experience. (F) 

A man’s character can be read by noting 
the size and the location of certain special 
developments on his head. (F) 

Some feeble-minded persons are extraordi- 
narily good chess players. (F) 

Any person who does not look you in the 
eye is likely to be dishonest. (F) 
Winters were longer and colder when you 
were a child. (F) 
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Prevalence of misconceptions among college 
students who have and who have not taken 
courses in psychology. 


Fat people are always good-natured. (F) 
Lightning never strikes twice in the same 
place. (F) 

Dreams usually go by contraries. (F) 
Men are more commonly color-blind than 
are girls and women. (T) 

Early maturation indicates a defect in the 
human organism just as early ripening in- 
dicates defective fruit. (F) 

A child comes into the world with an in- 
stinctive knowledge of good and evil. (F) 
If one touches a warty toad with his bare 
hands, warts are apt to appear on his hands 
as a result. (F) 

Babies are instinctively afraid of snakes. 
(F) 

If men continue to ride in autos their legs 
will grow smaller from lack of exercise. If 
the children of successive generations con- 
tinue to ride, it will be only a matter of 
time until human legs will disappear. (F) 
People born under the influence of certain 
stars reflect this influence by their charac- 
ters. (F) 

Some animals are as intelligent as the aver- 
age man. (F)) 

Gifted children are not possible as a result 
of crosses in races, such as the Japanese 
and the Americans. (F) 

Poor writing is a sign of superior intelli- 
gence because many great men have written 
almost illegibly. (F) 

As regards fortune telling girls are more 
credulous than boys. (T) 
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oe 5 te gS 2% Prevalence of misconceptions among college 
2 —_ "9 students who have and who have not taken 
eS F> 38 && courses in psychology. 
9°68 09.,, “ma OF 
be bo he bg 
BS eS Bt A 
20 5 15 Throwing a person off a dock is an almost 
certain method of teaching him to swim. (F) 
20 8 12 .. One will get a better crop if he plants potato 
seed during the dark of the moon. (F) 
ma & «OS Anybody can become a good singer if he 
receives proper musical training. (F) 
14 5 9 .. All Chinese smoke opium. (F) 
a ae: Children who do especially well on intelli- 
gence tests are usually peculiar. (F) 
10 6 4 Most people can think better when they are 
angry. (F) 
8 5 38 If your ears burn, it is a sign that some. 
one is talking about you. (F) 
6 0 6... People with greenish eyes are not as trust- 
worthy as people with blue or black eyes. (F) 
4 2 2... Beginning an undertaking on Friday is al- 
most certain to bring bad luck. (F) 
2 1 #1 .. The schools of a generation ago were bet- 


ter than those of today. (F) 


TABLE II. Number of questions omitted by bright and 
dull students respectively. 


38 brightest 37 next 38 next 37 dullest 
students brightest brightest 
Before taking psychology. 
Median 23 15 15 4 
Range 37-0 40-0 34-0 28-0 
After taking psychology. 
Median 11 4 2 8 


Range 71-0 51-0 83-0 112-0 
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What Are We Doing To Our Schools? 
MARGARET BURGES, DALLAS, TEXAS 


mS TT very fact that teaching is, for the most part, 

a temporary profession indicates something 
radically wrong with the system. To explain 
why this is so will go far toward answering 
our question. 

College students in ever-decreasing numbers 
= prepare for teaching. The present scale of sal- 
oummmmmmmmt> 5 ries does not lure them into the profession as 
a life work, but, since there are enough teachers, of a kind, 
to go around, the taxpayers argue against higher salaries. 
Many teachers are immature, inexperienced, and have a 
meagre background of culture and refinement, rendering them 
incapable of doing much toward broadening and uplifting 
their pupils in the short time they are active before giving 
place to others such as they were when they began. 

Teaching attracts country girls because it provides more 
money than they are used to spending, it is more respectable 


[> 


than domestic service, it bridges over the time before mar- 


riage, and, they haven’t felt the call of the city. However, 
many change their minds before they get behind a teacher’s 
desk. 

City girls, except for certain immigrants and a few others 
with a rural background, are attracted more by offices and 
factories. They cannot tolerate an apprenticeship in rural 
or small-town communities. The loneliness, inconveniences, 
and the suspicious attitude of the people with whom teachers 
must live is enough to send most of them to a commercial 
college at the end of their first term. The few families who 
might prove congenial do not need the money and they won’t 
“take boarders.” 

The need is for teachers who stand for something, whose 
maturity of thought, richness of experience, and free and 
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a 
independent personality will inspire the youth of our lang 
Instead, the demand is for “educated vacuousness.” Np 
teacher must express an opinion on controversial subjects ang 
she must regard all local “taboos.” She has less freedom thay 
most servants. In the country she is circumscribed by aj 
manner of local prejudices; in the city she must be a “rubber 
stamp” to carry out detailed instructions from those jy 
authority. 

Many elderly teachers have an unwholesome view of life 
They have left youth behind, have become intolerant, and 
refuse to recognize as real the social problems of adolescents 
if indeed, their complexes have left them the ability. Young 
teachers have the intolerance of inexperience and, in spite 
of knowing exactly how, can’t reform the system. Anyway, 
what’s the use, they expect to marry in a few years. 

Most normal women marry but public sentiment and the 
rulings of school boards generally remove them from the 
schoolrooms rather promptly. Maternity, a profound experi- 
ence both physically and psychologically, develops under. 
standing of all kinds, sympathy with mothers, with fathers, 
with children, and produces a mental growth impossible other. 
wise. It gives all the tides of life. Love affairs are settled 
and the home life of the married is no more hindrance than 
the social activities and the kitchenette apartments of the 
unmarried. Many of the married would return to the pro 
fession in spite of the low pay. Yet, a majority of school 
boards refuse to employ married women even after they have 
brought their children to kindergarten age. 

In a certain city in the Southwest no teacher may become 
a parent and continue teaching and no parent is ever em 
ployed to teach. They have a few married teachers who 
were not dismissed when the ruling was made. Marriage 
now automatically terminates the teacher’s services at the 
end of the term. Shall we continue to penalize marriage, 
the foundation of the home, the prerequisite for happy 
motherhood ? 
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The teacher must be an adjunct parent, teaching good 
manners and even personal hygiene, and still not infringe on 
any one’s prejudices. The city grade teacher manages to do 
this very well and the poor country teacher who is so pressed 
for time that she can scarcely get her breath does the best 
she can. 

Too many pupils to the teacher prevents individual atten- 
tion and requires mass instruction. Bright pupils have no 
chance to forge ahead; dull ones despair of keeping up. 

Not enough men competent to fill the executive positions 
stay with teaching because men, capable of administering the 
schools, know their talents will take them much farther in 
some other calling. Local custom in most places demands 
that a man head the schools, hence women are scarcely con- 
sidered in that capacity. The salary range for women is 
much narrower than for men. 

lugenists are getting alarmed over a system which has 
few men, red-blooded, ambitious men, to be examples for our 
boys. Again, with such a predominance of the unmarried 
among those who stay in the profession long enough to 
become leaders how can we expect to have family and home 
life idealized? Instead, do not our bachelor staffs glorify 
the independent vocation and life for women? Most of our 
girls will marry and ought to be fitted for the work they 
are to do, rather than be trained for a “career” or office 
work. Those teachers who are lacking in sex instincts or 
for other reasons have failed to attract mates cannot be 
expected to exert anything better than a neuter influence in 
regard to home building. 

Low salaries, more than anything else, accounts for the 
failure of the right sort of recruits to enter the profession 
but it is the social conditions, the intolerance on all sides, 
the close censorship, the detailed instructions which suppress 
initiative, and the futility of trying to get anywhere that 
makes so many positive characters desert the ranks. Teach- 
ing is fatiguing and nerve racking, wearing down the body 
and spirit. It gives too little; it requires too much. 
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We must consolidate and improve rural schools and stop 
transferring funds so wealthy farmers can keep their childrey 
five days in the week in the town schools, already crowded, 
and then fight taxes in their home district. We must ele¢ 
more competent boards and remove schools from politics. We 
must stop employing any teachers merely because “they nea 
the pay,” stop penalizing marriage per se and get more of 
our administrators from the best of the actual ranks. Teach. 
ers need a lot more backing and less censoring. But, after 
all, the biggest thing we have got to do is to pay money 
enough to get the right kind of people into the profession. 

We have put more money into buildings, desks and black. 
boards than we have into brains to direct their use, and to 
train our children. Teachers, parents, pupils, all can see the 
need of physical equipment but far too many think that 
almost anyone with book learning is competent to teach little 
children. It is a serious problem; it is our problem. What 
are we going to do about it? 


Morning’s Wealth 


How good it is to see the birth of day, 
And count the gifts that time puts in her hand— 
Wealth that night left her when he went away, 
Boons that belong to that mysterious land 


Where sleep and dreams take anxious toil and care 
O’er thornless fields and give them peace for pain; 
So that impearled habiliments they wear 
When on day’s threshold they do stand again. 


How good it is to bid failure adieu 

And try once more; to hear the cheerful talk 
Of those rest-reinforced; to see anew 

The happy family of the sun; to walk 


Abroad with life;—dear God, ’tis good to live 
When morn to man such priceless boons may give! 


ALEXANDER LOUIS FRASER, 
Halifax, N. §. 
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Scenes From “Oliver Twist” 


SARAH AGNES WALLACE 
THE WASHINGTON BUSINESS HIGH SCHOOL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I. OLIVER APPEARS BEFORE THE BOARD. 

Mr. BUMBLE (the beadle) (with Oliver hanging to his gold- 
laced cuff, and eating a slice of bread): Come, come, Oliver. 
Don’t be always eating. You must appear before the Board. 

OLIVER: Yes, Sir. Which board, Sir? Is it oak? 

Mr. BUMBLE: Bow to the Board, boy. Bow at once. 

OLIVER (brushing away tears. Thrusting crust in pocket): 
Yes, Sir, you mean the table, Sir? (bowing to table) 

PRESIDENT OF BOARD (gruffly): What’s your name, boy? 

OLIVER (trembles, ducks his head; cries. Beadle taps him 
on the head. Then in a low voice): Oliver Twist, Sir. 

1st MEMBER: He is a fool, that boy? 

OLIVER: No, Sir. (sobbing) 

PRESIDENT: Boy, listen to me. You know you are an 
orphan, I suppose? 

OLIVER: What’s that, sir? 

1st MEMBER: The boy is a fool. I thought he was. 

2ND MEMBER: You know you’ve got no father or mother 
and that you were brought up by the parish, don’t you? 

OLIVER (weeping bitterly): Yes, Sir. 

1st MEMBER: What are you crying for? 

38RD MEMBER: What can that boy be crying for? 

4TH MEMBER: I hope you say your prayers every night. 

5TH MEMBER: I hope you pray for the people who feed 
and take care of you like a Christian. 

OLIVER (sobbing) Yes, Sir. 

PRESIDENT: Well, you come here to be educated and taught 
a useful trade. 

lst MEMBER: So, you'll begin to pick oakum tomorrow 
morning at six. 
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BEADLE (tapping Oliver’s head): Bow and say thank you, | 


OLIVER (sobbing): Thank you, sir. 

PRESIDENT: Now, gentlemen, let’s adjourn for dinner. We 
are all tired and hungry after such a morning. 

BEADLE: Come, Oliver, step lively. The Board is hungry, 

(Slow procession of Board follows Oliver and Beadle.) 


SCENE II 
OLIVER ASKS FOR MORE 


CHARACTERS: Oliver Twist, and a group of poor-house boys. 

OLIVER (holding his stomach): I’ve got a pain in here. [| 
wonder why? 

JOHN: The Beadle said cheese gave him a pain. 

TOM: We’ve had no cheese, but I’ve got a pain too. I 
always have. 

BEN: Course you have. You are empty; that’s why. Look 
at Jim. He is so weak he can’t walk. 

JIM: Charley died last week. I guess I’ll die next. If] 
could just get one big slice like my Ma used to give me, or 


-some rich soup. 


OLIVER: We ought not all die like that. We must ask 
for more. 


JOHN: Well, I dare not ask.. 

ToM: Nor I. 

BEN: Nor I. 

JIM: I can’t walk up to get even one bow! filled. 

OLIVER: Some boy must ask to save Jim. 

GEORGE: Well, here are six bits of paper I tore out of 
Oliver’s book. Let’s draw lots. You first, Oliver. 

OLIVER: Which bit of paper must ask the master for more? 

BEN: The longest. 

ToM: I want to draw. Oh, I got a short one! 

GEORGE: Let me. Mine is short, too! 

CHARLES: Mine too! (drawing) 

JIM: I’d draw, but I can’t go up. 
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OLIVER (drawing carefully): Well, you left me the last, 
longest one. Must I ask the Master? I can’t. 

ALL: You must! You must! Here he comes. Sh! Sh! 
(Enter procession of cook and attendants carrying big pot of 
porridge. Boys line up and each gets a small bowl. Sound of 
quick eating, scraping of bowls with tin spoons. Boys begin 
to point at and punch Oliver.) 

OLIVER (going slowly up to the Master at the big pot): 
Please, sir, I want some more. 

MAstTeR: What! What’s that you say! (astonished) 

OLIVER: Please Sir, some more. 

MASTER: (Hits Oliver a whack with the big spoon and 
screams) Beadle! Beadle! 

BEADLE (rushing in, followed by Board): What’s wrong 
now with these brats? 

MASTER: Oliver Twist has asked for more. 

BoarRp (horrified exclamations): The fool! The brat! 
More? More! More! 

BEADLE: Compose yourself and answer me distinctly. Do 
I understand that Oliver asked for more after he had eaten 
the supper alloted by the dietary? 

MASTER: Yes, Beadle, he asked for more. 

MEMBERS (in horror): More! More! Porridge? More? 
(School boys go off carrying little bowls, sobbing and moan- 
ing, followed by master, cracking whips.) 

OLIVER: More! Please some more! More! More! More! 
More! 


SCENE III 
OLIVER AS AN APPRENTICE 


Shop-room littered with lumber and tools. 

Oliver awakens from a cot-bed by the counter. 

NOAH (Knocking at door. Kicks on door): Open the door, 
9 


will yer? (Kicks on door) 
OLIVER: I will directly, Sir. I can’t undo this chain. 
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NOAH: I suppose you are the new boy, ain’t yer? (through 
key-hole) 

OLIVER: Yes, Sir. 

NOAH: How old are you? 

OLIVER: Ten, Sir. 

NoAH: Then I’ll whoop you when I get in. You see if] 
don’t; that’s all, my workhouse brat! (Whistling) 

OLIVER (opens door. Noah is seated outside): Beg your 
pardon, Sir. Did you knock? 

NOAH: I kicked. 

OLIVER: Did you want a coffin, Sir? 

NOAH: What’s that? Don’t joke with me! You'll want 
one before long if you cut jokes with your betters. 

OLIVER: Yes, Sir, please. 

NOAH: You don’t know who I am, I suppose, Workhouse? 

OLIVER: No, Sir, please. 

NoAH: I’m Mr. Noah Claypole; and you are under me, 
Take down them shutters, you idle young ruffian! (Kick 
Oliver and struts about the shop) 

OLIVER: I’ll try, Sir. (In opening window, breaks pane) 

Mr. SOWERBERRY (rushing in with wife and Charlotte) 
Careful, Oliver boy. Glass costs money. 

Mrs. SOWERBERRY: And is that all you are going to do to 
that little rascal? Thrash him, I say, but do it after I’ve eaten 
my breakfast. Come along now. (Sowerberry goes off with 
wife still scolding) 

CHARLOTTE: Come near the fire here, Noah. I have saved 
a nice little bit of bacon from the master’s breakfast. Oliver 
take that pan of scraps outside on the box. Eat it quick. 
They want you to mind the shop. 

NOAH: Do you hear, Workhouse? 

CHARLOTTE: Lor, Noah! Why don’t you let the boy alone? 

NOAH: Let him alone? Everybody does that. His father, 
his mother and all his relations. Get out, Workhouse, to your 
scraps. Come along, Charlotte. I smell bacon. I’m hungry 
for my breakfast. 
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OLIVER IN FAGIN’S DEN (Chapter IX) 


Scene—Dark, dirty, room. Oliver sleeping on a pile of rub- 
bish in one corner suddenly rises on one elbow to watch Fagin. 

FAGIN (sits over an open hole in the floor counting out 
his jewels and talking to himself): Aha! Clever dogs! Clever 
dogs! Staunch to the last! Never peached to the parson. No, 
no, no! Fine fellows! Fine fellows! 

(Sudden noise outside Oliver rouses, sees jewels) 

FAGIN (slams box shut): What’s that? What do you 
watch me for? What have you seen? Speak out, boy, for your 
ll want life! Quick! Quick! 

OLIVER: I wasn’t able to sleep any longer, Sir. I am very 
sorry to disturb you. 


see if] 


eg your 


chouse? FAGIN: You were not awake an hour ago? 
OLIVER: No! No indeed! 
er me, FAGIN: Are you sure? 
(Kicks OLIVER: Upon my word I! was not. Indeed, Sir, I was not. 
FAGIN: Did you see any of these pretty things, my dear? 
ane) OLIVER: Yes, Sir. 
rlotte) FAGIN: Oh! They are mine. All I have to live on in my 
old age. Folks call mea miser. Only a miser. 
| do to OLIVER: May I get up, Sir? 
a FAGIN: Certainly, my dear. There’s a pitcher of water by 
the door. 
sav OLIVER: ‘The water feels so clean (splashes with back to 
Dives Fagin who is hiding jewels) 
quick, DopcER (enters): Here’s Charley Bates and I ready for 
breakfast (takes ham and rolls out of hat) 
FAGIN: Well, I hope you’ve been at work this morning, my 
lone? dears. 
ther, DopGER: Hard. 
your BATES: As nails. 
ngry FAGIN: Good boys! Good boys! What have you got 


Dodger? 
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DopGER: A couple of pocketbooks. 

FAGIN: Lined? 

DODGER: Pretty well. 

FAGIN: Not so heavy as they might be, but nicely made, 
He’s an ingenious workman; isn’t he, Oliver? 

OLIVER: Very indeed. 

BATES: Ha! ha! ha! 

DODGER: Ha! ha! ha! 

DODGER: You’d like to be able to make pocket handker- 
chiefs as easy as Charley Bates; wouldn’t you, my dear? 

OLIVER: Very much, indeed if you’ll teach me. 

3ATES: Ha! ha! He is so green. 

DopDGER: Ha! ha! Come on out. I'll teach you. (all go out 
laughing) 


SCENE V 
OLIVER FINDS HIS FRIENDS 


CHARACTERS: Mrs. Brownlow, benevolent, elderly in bottle 
green, Mr. Gremwig, hands clasped on thick cane, chin on 
hands, Rose, Maylie, Oliver’s sister, Victorian costume, Mrs. 
Bedwin, Oliver’s nurse, in ruffled cap and apron, Servant. 

SCENE: Brownlow’s home in Craven Street, London. 

BROWNLOW (rising): Dear me! I beg your pardon, 
young lady. I thought my caller was some important person. 
Be seated, pray. 

ROSE: So this is Mr. Brownlow, please? 

BROWNLOW: That is my name. This is my friend Mr. 
Grimwicg. 

GRIMWIG: (rises, makes a stiff bow, sits, says nothing) 

Rose: I shall surprise you very much, but you once showed 
very great goodness to a very dear young friend of mine. 

BROWNLOW: Indeed! 

R0SE: Oliver Twist you knew him so. 

GRIMWIG (shuts his book with a bang, stares in wonder, 
whistles). 
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BROWNLOW (draws chair close to Rose): If you have any 
evidence which will alter the unfavorable opinion I once had 
of Oliver in Heaven’s name give it to me. 

GRIMWIG (growling): Oliver’s a bad one! I'll eat my 
head if he is not! 

RosE: He is a child of noble nature and warm heart. He 
is better than many who have numbered his days six times 
over. 

GRIMWIG: I’m only sixty one, and this Oliver is twelve, so 
I don’t see the application of your remark. 

BROWNLOW: Do not heed my friend, Miss Maylie, he does 
not mean what he says. 

GRIMWIG: Yes, he does. 

BROWNLOW: No, he does not (angrily) 

GRIMWIG: He’ll eat his head if he doesn’t. 

BROWNLOW: He would deserve to have it knocked off, if 
he does. 

GRIMWIG: And he’d uncommonly like to see any man do it 
(knocking stick on floor) 

BROWNLOW (starting forward angrily, checks himself, 
offers his snuff box to Grimwig, who offers his in exchange. 
They shake hands, smile): Now, Miss Maylie, what intel- 
ligence have you of poor little Oliver? I can hardly believe 
he meant to rob me of the books and money. 

RosE: No, no! Oliver did not steal the money. He was 
again kidnapped by Fagin’s gang. Oliver is with me now. His 
only sorrow is that he has not found you. 

BROWNLOW: Thank God! This is great happiness! Where 
is he now? 

RosE: He is waiting in a coach at the door. 

BROWNLOW: At this door (rings bell) Bring Oliver Twist 
in from the coach. 

SERVANT: At once, Sir. 

OLIVER (enters hurriedly): O, Mr. Brownlow, I did not 
steal your books. 
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BROWNLOW (embracing him): Of course not, my boy. 
My, how well you are looking now. And here is Mr. Grimwig 
still sitting with me. 

GRIMWIG (stiff bow): So you decided to return, Oliver? 

BROWNLOW: Tut! tut. Of course he’d return as soon as he 
could find me. But now there is someone else by the by you 
must not forget. (rings bell) Send in Mrs. Bedwin. 

SERVANT: Yes, Sir. She’s coming, already here, Sir. 

Mrs. BEDWIN (Stands at door courtesying, waiting 
orders): Yes, Sir. 

BROWNLOW: Why, you get blinder every day, Bedwin. 

Mrs. BEDWIN: Well, that I do, Sir. Eyes don’t improve 
with age, Sir. 

OLIVER: O, Mrs. Bedwin, have you forgotten me? (clings 
to her) 

Mrs. BEDWIN: God be good to me, its my innocent boy! 

OLIVER: My dear old nurse. 

Mrs. BEDWIN: He would come back—I knew he would. 
He is dressed like a gentleman’s son too. Where have you 
been ? 

BROWNLOW: Go with Bedwin, Oliver, and tell her of your 
Artful Dodger, of Bill Sykes, and his dog and of Nancy. I 
must talk of your future, Oliver, with Miss Maylie in the 
library. You come too, Grimwig. (They leave by different 
doors, Bedwin and Oliver together.) 

GRIMWIG: Yes, we shall all brew more mischief for some- 
body now. (goes off pounding cane) 
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American Notes—Editorial 


Washington parents may now know what school officials propose 
to teach their children along the lines of sex education. A course 
of sex education study was recently worked out by a committee of 
officials and teachers and now is in the hands of the teaching force 
for their comment and report. Shortly after the beginning of the 
new semester, February 1, officials will call meetings of teachers, 
principals, etc., to comment on the proposed course of study and make 
suggestions, if necessary, before putting it into effect. 

Begin in Fourth Grade. It proposes to begin sex education with 
the fourth grade, continuing through the ninth. It says the most 
“worthwhile standard toward which pupils and teachers should work 
at the outset is this: To be able to discuss sex problems without 
embarrassment and to develop generally a sensible, scientific, un- 
emotional, unembarrassed attitude toward sex problems and sex in- 
formation.” It adds: “In the course of study outlined here, we have 
taken a forward step which to some may seem daring. However, the 
success of the undertaking depends, first, on the attitude and person- 
ality of the teacher, and, second, upon the type of children to whom 
the instruction will be given. This phase of teaching will require 
careful supervision at all times.” 

Objectives are Cited. The objectives for children under junior 
high school age includes: 

1. To teach graded knowledge of the facts of human behavior, 
growth, development, health, reproduction, sex, parenthood, family 
life, care and culture of young, which will meet the actual curiosity 
and other mental and physical needs of the child in his personal and 
social development. 

2. To teach the scientific method in reaching conclusions relating 
to life itself. 

38. To bring current speculations and revelations of the street to 
the touchstone of authentic plant, animal and human nature studies. 

4. To teach conservation and development of all powers and 
abilities. 

5. To teach self-control as a means to this end. 

6. To teach codperation in family life. 

7. To instill an attitude of openness, unselfconsciousness and nor- 
mal interest, rather than furtiveness or morbid curiosity about sex. 

8. To teach appreciation for the facts of life and a preference for 
fine, clean, wholesome companions and interpretations of life pro- 
cesses. 
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9. To instill ambition for full perfection of manliness and woman. 
liness in development. 

10. To teach respect and consideration of the other sex. 

Would Study Birds, Flowers. Beginning with the fourth grade, 
children would be taught life principles from flowers, goldfish, bulbs, 
bees, birds and animals, pollination, various types of mating, pro. 
visions for care of the young, etc. Here are some of the suggested 
lessons : 

“Winter birds—Note distinguishing characteristics between male 
and female, and reasons for them. Family group is strong in some 
species, as cardinal and bob-white, showing protective care of male, 
Compare with species which have weak family group. Introduce part 
played by father in care of children. Compare polygamous chickens 
with monogamous birds, bringing out the advantages to the young 
of the latter type.” 

“Caterpillars—Emphasize provision for protection, care by mother 
in laying eggs on under side of leaf.” 

“Wild flowers—Pollination and provision for future generations by 
food storage and dissemination of seeds.” 

“Fish—Fertilization of eggs by sperm cells, destruction of eggs by 
other water creatures, life history of the young fish.” 

More Definite Course. Beginning with junior high school, the 
course of study would become more definite. Objectives include: 

1. Knowledge of human development and of the child’s physical 
development ; physical, mental and social facts of pubescence. 

2. Teaching proper behavior habits and ideas; the need of numer- 
ous interests and activities; codperation in family life; consideration 
for the other sex; discrimination in the selection of associates; proper 
attitude toward sex; enthusiasm for nature, life, human affairs; ap- 
preciation of pubescence as a bridge from childhood to reproductive 
maturity. 

Use Delicacy and Care. In junior high schools the work of the 
grades would be reviewed and enlarged. “Delicate” or “difficult” 
angles of the sex question would be taught with delicacy and care. 
The value of the family would be emphasized, also the debt of adoles- 
cent youth to the past and his obligation to the future. The physi- 
ology of sex and the laws of heredity would be explained. Physical 
training would include sex lectures and individual conferences. Every 
effort would be made to handle the subject impersonally and in cor- 
relation with school activities, so that it would not stand out by itself. 
“The ultimate aim,” says the course of study, “is to remove the danger 
of children reaching an advanced stage of adolescence knowing noth- 
ing of their origin, or worse, having a degraded and hideous concep- 
tion of it.”-—By Marrua Srrayer, in the Washington News. 
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A statistical description of the freshman class of the University of 
Chicago, made by Dean George R. Moon, shows that 59.7 per cent of 
the group of 764 are from Chicago, and another 7.8 per cent come 
from the suburban area. Illinois, outside the suburban area, con- 
tributes 7.3 per cent of the class, Indiana 6.0 per cent, and Wisconsin 
2.94 per cent. Thirty-five other states have sent freshmen to the 
University this year. The data given by the students shows that 45.6 
per cent of the fathers of the group have not gone above the eighth 
grade, while 25.6 per cent have graduated from college, and a further 
9.9 per cent have attended college but not received degrees. Of the 
fathers who attended college, 3.5 per cent have degrees from the 
University of Chicago, and 1.2 per cent attended the .University for 
a time. Sixteen and six-tenths per cent of the freshmen reported 
that their fathers were engaged as merchants, 9.4 per cent are in 
skilled trades, 7.8 per cent in salesmanship, 7.8 per cent are execu- 
tives, 5.7 are engaged in manufacturing, and 5.2 per cent in law. 
Education, law and business are the three leading future occupations 
of the freshmen according to their present intentions. 25.7 per cent 
plan to enter education, 14.4 per cent expect to be lawyers, 12.2 per 
cent intend to engage in- business, and 9.5 per cent plan to enter 
medicine. One hundred and twenty-two members of the list, or one 
in every five, holds a scholarship at the University. 


Dr. Fannie Fern Andrews asks us to print the following, about the 
American School Citizenship League World Essay Contest of 1930, 
open to students of all countries. Two sets of prizes, to be known 
as the Seabury Prizes, are offered for the best essay on one of the 
following subjects: (1) Open to Students in Normal Schools and 
Teachers Colleges, “The Teacher’s Opportunity to Strengthen the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact; (2) Open to All Students in Secondary Schools, 
“How Would World Peace Benefit the Youth of the World?” Three 
prizes of seventy-five, fifty and twenty-five dollars will be given for 
the three best essays in each set. 

The United States judges are: Dr. Bernice V. Brown, Radcliffe 
College, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Mr. M. L. Dugan, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Atlanta, Georgia; Miss Elizabeth Hall, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Mr. Sheldon E. 
Davis, President, Montana State Normal School, Dillon, Montana; 
Mr. Stacy B. Southworth, Headmaster, Thayer Academy, South 
Braintree. Massachusetts: Mr. Charles McKenny, President, Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

The contest closes July 1, 1930. 
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Conditions of the Contest. Each essay must be accompanied by a 
topical outline and a bibliography, with brief notes on each book, 
Essays must not exceed 5,000 words (a length of 3,000 words is sug- 
gested as desirable), and must be written, preferably in typewriting, 
on one side only of paper 84x11 inches, with a margin of at least 
144 inches. Manuscripts not easily legible will not be considered. 
The name of the writer must not appear on the essay, which should 
be accompanied by a letter giving the writer’s name, school and home 
address, and sent to Dr. Fannie Fern Andrews, 295 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston, Mass., not later than July 1, 1930. Essays should be 
mailed flat (not rolled). Each country participating in the contest, 
other than the United States, shall submit the three best essays in 
each set (normal and secondary), these essays to be selected by judges 
appointed in each country. The United States judges will select, 
from these and from the essays written by pupils of the United States, 
those which in their opinion should receive the prizes. Students may 
write in their own language. The three best essays selected by the 
national judges must be translated into English when submitted to 
the United States judges. 

Many teachers in the United States make the writing of the essays 
a part of the regular school work and send to the League the best 
essay in the school. Not more than one essay should be sent from 
each school. 


EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS IN MAssAcuuseTts. The Massa- 
chusetts Commission on Educational Requirements, appointed at the 
1929 session of the Legislature, has submitted a prompt, full, and 
highly constructive report, which includes a summary of the Com- 
mission’s activities; statistics on the number of children employed 
in the basic industries of Massachusetts in 1928; opportunities for 
children under 16 in part-time employment; a study of the ability 
of parents to maintain children in school for an increased period; an 
estimate of the cost to Commonwealth and cities involved in raising 
the educational requirements; a comparison of standards in Massa- 
chusetts with those in other states: and a history of compulsory 
education and school attendance laws in Massachusetts as submitted 
by the, Board of Superintendents of Boston. A bill embodying the 
recommendations of the Commission has been duly introduced in 
the 1930 Legislature, and if enacted would be put in effect by Sep- 
tember, 1932. 

If the bill is enacted it will be a decided step in advance, particu- 
larly in two points: that of raising the minimum age at which chil- 
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af) dren may leave school for work by one year, and of increasing the 
k, ie educational reqirements by requiring the completion of another grade. 
R- The provisions recommended by the Commission are as follows: 
es 1. That the minimum age for leaving school for work be increased 
it | from 14 to 15 years. This is weakened, however, by an exception 
l. which allows the superintendent of schools to issue a working certifi- 
d cate in cases of economic necessity to children of 14 who have com- 
e pleted the sixth grade. 

i 2. That the educational requirement for leaving school for work 
g be increased from the completion of the sixth grade to the comple- 

tion of the seventh grade. There is an exemption for those children 
' who have completed at least eight years of school attendance and who 
are judged by the superintendent of schools to be mentally incapable 
of “acquiring the educational qualifications prescribed.” 


9 


| 3. That employed children between 15 and 16 be required to 
attend continuation school (where such schools are established) for 
at least four hours a week while employed, and for full time when 
unemployed. Permission is given to any city or town to require 
also such continuation school attendance from 16 to 17. 

{. That all towns and cities having 100 or more employed chil- 
dren between 15 and 16 for the calendar year must establish and 
maintain continuation schools. Towns may combine to form a con- 
tinuation school district. 

5. That the scale of reimbursement to towns and cities for the 
establishment and maintenance of continuation schools be on the 
same scale as at present. 

The resolution for the appointment of the Commission on Educa- 
tional Requirements in Massachusetts grew out of the introduction 
of a bill in the 1929 Legislature to provide for half-time schooling 
for employed children between 14 and 16. This proposal is not 
embodied in the recommendations of the Commission, except as a 
suggestion that local authorities voluntarily adopt the half-time prin- 
ciple for children between the ages of 15 and 16. There have been 
in Massachusetts several interesting voluntary experiments along this 
line which have proved satisfactory both to the educational authori- 
ties and to the industry concerned. 

The findings of the Commission, on the other hand, show that 
Massachusetts industries are depending less and less on the employ- 
ment of children under 16, and should be able to adapt themselves 
without serious inconvenience to a minimum age limit of 15 years. 
It is predicted that they would soon find the higher standard advan- 
' tageous because of the increase in the level of skill and maturity 
. among the operatives. 
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Business MEN AND Rurat Scuoots. The business men and school 
officials of McCune, Kansas, a small town of approximately 609 
inhabitants, have held each year for the past four years a Rural School 
Day. A program of music and plays is provided by those in charge, 
followed by a parade of school children of the county. Prizes are 
given for the school having the best banner in the parade. In the 
afternoon races and a recreational program are provided. The pro- 
gram for this year included terrapin races, corn-eating contests, jump- 
ing contests, and other stunts. Four hundred and fifty dollars were 
given in prizes. Fifty-one schools, from three surrounding counties, 
were represented in the parade, of which thirty-six schools were repre- 
sented by 100 per cent of those enrolled. 


FRIENDLY CHERRY TREES. Japanese cherry trees will some day 
blossom along a drive on the lake front of one of the city parks in 
Seattle, Washington. A gift of 3,500 cherry trees has been sent from 
the Japanese people to the city. The first of these trees were planted 
by Japanese delegates who were in Seattle on their way to London to 
attend the Naval Conference. The Japanese speaker who presented 
the gift said that he hoped the cherry blossoms would always be a 
reminder of the friendliness of the Japanese. 


The educational value of the daily newspaper is beyond calcula- 
tion. The newspaper is built into the daily lives of millions of 
people. It supplies the raw materials of thought and action with 
clocklike regularity and with a speed of manufacture that is one of 
the marvels of modern times. It makes the whole world one and 
helps to raise the standard of living by encouraging people to dress 
well, to live in better homes, to drive finer automobiles, to eat a more 
wholesome variety of food, to let their interests go out to a wider 
range of affairs. Newspapers have been made possible by universal 
education, and as the schools improve, the press will likewise grow 
better. Newspapers have made a most significant gain by refusing 
to play up scandals as extensively as formerly. Press associations and 
newspaper syndicates are giving more attention to education, health, 
science, politics, and geography. What eyes are to the individual, 
the newspaper is to society. They also teach who follow the reporter's 
beat, who write against time in editorial offices, who know not sleep, 
nor distance, nor fear, nor fatigue in their heroic search for news. 
To this faithful army of newswriting men and women the great 
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English author, Bury, might well have dedicated his History of the 
Freedom of Thought, for the American newspaper, with its annual 
distribution of twenty billion copies, makes thought more clearly free 
than ever before.—Editorial by Joy ELMer Moraean, Editor, Journal 


of N. EB. A., March, 1930. 


From BencH TO BurLpine. Europe’s new Bank for International 
Settlements will soon be taking an active part in world finance as a 
clearing-house for the payment of obligations between nations. This 
gigantic economic organization is a magnificent development from 
the humble beginnings of banking. The first bank was a simple 
bench or table, where money was counted and exchanged. The word 
“hank.” according to Webster’s New International Dictionary, comes 
to us. through the French, from the Italian word “banca.” <A bank 
was at first simply “the table, counter, or place of business of a 
money-changer; now, the building or office used for banking pur- 
noses.” An imposing edifice is to be erected in Switzerland to house 


the new Bank for International Settlements. This great building, 


evolved from the plain counter of the first bank, will be an impres- 
sive symbol of man’s growth in business and finance throughout the 


world. 


Sonnet 
To A. L. C. 


Out in Llewellyn Park I saw a tree 

Whose soft green branches drooped to touch the ground. 
Just here beside its liveliness I found 

Some little children charged with mirth, quite free, 
Plaving beneath its stately majesty. 

Their voices rang out sweetly, and the sound 

Was comforting to hear, while all around 

The song birds sang their secrets tenderly. 


Under this fern-leaf-beech I lay all day, 
Thinking some lovely thoughts—-of skies deep blue, 
Of happiness if jovs, that well I knew 
"Till now had never seemed to pass my way 
When all at once its branches o’er me drew 
And whispered to my heart, “With me you stay!” 
CAROLINE PARKER SMITH, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Book Reviews 


THE VISITING TEACHER AT WORK. By Jane F. Culbert, Seer. 
tary, National Committee on Visiting Teachers. New York, The Com 
monwealth Fund, Division of Publications. Contains chapters on sue} 
matters as Social Work and the School, The Child at School, Home 
Situations, Community Factors, Supervision and Administration, ete, 

From The Macmillan Company: ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY, by Robert 
8. Brookings. $1.50. An attractive companion volume to “Industrial 
Ownership,” which was brought out by the same author and publishers 
in 1925. The two books cover the important conclusions on the com 
mercial, industrial, political and educational institutions of the United 
States 

Same Publishers: HIGH SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, REVISED; by R, 
Whitbeck. A book which, in the first place, is of sensible size and 
shape (8 inches by 5, over all) and therefore pleasant to read and study, 
The essentials are presented briefly and comprehensively, in clear, good 
size print and containing excellent illustrations. There are many inter. 
esting colored maps, as well as outline maps, question exercises, refer 
ence books and an index, 

In The Macmillan Company’s “New Pocket Classics series we have Sir 
Walter Scott’s IVANHOE, edited by Alfred M. Hitcheock, revised by 
H. Y. Moffett, and illustrated by G. M. Richards, There are helpful 
Notes, Map, and other features. Price only 60 cents. GREGG SPEED 
STUDIES, by John Robert Gregg. This is a valuable aid to those who 
are using the preeminent Gregg system of Typewriting. 


THE REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS for the Fiscal 
Year ending June 30, 1929. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 

From D. C. Heath and Company we have a delightful book by John 
Lawrence Martin,—in collaboration with James Hay, Jr.,—that will 
please everybody. It is called WAYSIDE INN FOR BIRDS. There are 
forty chapters, in which the ways and experiences of our bird-neighbors 
are interestingly described. No other beautiful and useful neighbors of 
human beings excel the birds in beauty and usefulness, for helpfulness 
in keeping mankind cheerful and hopeful. The Wayside Inn for Birds 
should be in every home and every library. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR CHILDREN OF WORKING AGE, By Esther 
Ladewick. Price $1.50. This is published in conjunction with the Social 
Service Review, as No. 7, of the Social Service Monographs. University 
of Chicago Press. It is especially intended for the Scholarship Asso 
ciation for Jewish Children in Chicago. 
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We are able to find room for little more than the mention of the 
title, author, price (when given), and the publishers of the following 
books, viz.: USING ENGLISH. By Luey H. Chapman (of the Ethical 
Culture School, New York City). It is illustrated by Fred G. Cooper. 
The publishers are Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York and 
Chicago. ESSENTIALS OF CIVILIZATION. A Study in Social Values. 
By Thomas Jesse Jones. Henry Holt and Company. It is a book of 
nearly 300 pages discussing government, economics, educational organ- 
izations ahd civilization, religion, philanthropic organizations, art, and 
the unity of civilization. EXERCISE BLANKS. To be used with second 
revised edition of “Words.” By Rupert P. SoRelle and Charles W. Kitt. 
The Gregg Publishing Company, New York, N. Y. THE LOCATION 
OF CITY SCHOOL PLANTS. By L, Leland Dudly. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. $1.00. THE BLUE BOOK OF FAVORITE 
SONGS. Hall & McCreary Company, Chicago, Ill. 75e, postpaid. TESTS 
FOR STUDIES IN GRAMMAR. Forms C and D. By Mabel C. Her- 
mans. Henry Holt and Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. SUCCESS IN 
TEACHING ARITHMETIC. A Teacher’s Manual to accompany The New 
Everyday Arithmetic. Houghton Mifflin Company. BEGINNINGS OF 
ROME, Raymond F. Haulenbeek. A complete first year book. $1.60. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, N Y. THE MILL ON THE 
FLOSS. By George Eliot. $1.00. Little, Brown and Company. A fine 
edition of one of the greatest novels of a very great author Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes by Harold 'T. Eaton, A.M., Head of Depart- 
ment of English, High School, Brockton, Mass. TINY TAIL AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Kathleen Beardsley Andrew and others. Illustrations 
by Ludwig and Regina. Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 70 cents. 
And, by the same publishers, BETTER LIVING FOR LITTLE AMERI- 
CANS. 70 cents. This book by Edith Wilhelmina Lawson, A.B.  Iilus- 
trations by Dorothy Saunders. From F, A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, N. Y., we have the story of America, COLONIAL LIFE IN 
AMERICA. By L. Morton Tillinghast and Edna M. Colman. 72 cents. 
Also, MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES. By Lina M. Johns and May Averill. 
Illustrations by Mabel Betsy Hill. 80c. From the Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York, N. Y., WORDS, SPELLING, PRONUNCIATION, 
DEFINITION, AND APPLICATION Compiled by Rupert P. Sorelle and 
Charles W. Kitt. 194 pages. Price 44c, THE NEW THIRD READER. 


By Eva A. Smedley and Martha C. Olsen Illustrations by Matilda 
Breuer Hall & McCreary Company, Chicago S4c, This book has well- 
drawn and colored illustrations 88 pages; clear and good-sized type. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES BULLETIN March, 1929. 
THE COLLEGE TEACHER. This gives the Addresses and Proceedings 
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of the Fifteenth Annual Meeting. It will interest those who are com i 
ducting college affairs. The address is Lime and Green Sts., Lancaster, — 
Pa. Annual subscription is $3.00. 


REMEDIAL LESSONS IN SPELLING. by Norman H. Hall; Hall & Me q 
Creary Company, 430 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. “Reading With 4 
a Purpose,” Nos. 46 and 52, respectively, THE ROMANCE OF MODERN | 
EXPLORATION, by Fitzhugh Green; and SALESMANSHIP, by John 
Alvord Stevenson; these are from the American Library Association, 
Chicago, Ills. COME TO ORDER: Essentials of Parliamentary Practice, 
by Emma M. Wines and Marjory W. Card; Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
Inc. From the National Association of Audubon Societies, 1974 Broad- 
way, New York City, a series of LEAFLETS ON BIRDS,—such as The 
Redstart, The Barn Swallow, The Bob-White, The Robin, and many 
others; write to the publishers as above; the Leaflets are 5 cents each, 
MINIATURE AIRCRAFT, How to Make and to Fly Them; Day and 
Vincent ; The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, il. STEPHEN DAYE AND HI§ 
SUCCESSORS. This concerned and still concerns The University Press, 
of Cambridge, Mass. The Editor of Education lived next to the Head of 
the Press many years ago, and remembers its usefulness then, and knows 
it still as the same reliable “institution.” UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
STUDIES, relating to Non-Marine Mollusca of Oregon and Washington, 
Junius Henderson, Boulder, Colorado, price $1.00. PROGNOSIS TESTS 
IN THE MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES, The Macmillan Company. 


A. S. Barnes and Company have published two useful volumes that 
teachers and their pupils should own and read; one of them is THRIFT 
THROUGH EDUCATION ($1.00); and the other, at the same price, is 
called COMMENCEMENT. The first is by Carobel Murphey, Ph.D., Vice 
Principal, Thomas A. Edison Junior High School, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia; and the other by Gertrude Jones, A.M., Lincoln High School, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. These books will aid young people in preparing for 
useful and thoughtful careers. 


SURVEY OF COLLEGE ENTRANCE CREDITS AND COLLEGE 
COURSES IN MUSIC. The Survey is brought out by the National Bureau 
(45 West 45th Street), New York. It summarizes the direction and 
supervision of the Research Council of the Music Supervisors National 
Conference, and contains the data for about 600 senior and junior col- 
leges throughout the country. The work is sent, by the generosity of 
the Carnegie Foundation, to college presidents, superintendents and 
heads of school music departments in cities of more than 10,000 popu- 
lation. 





